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MAN NEEDS TO BE in top shape physically 

to “cut the mustard” on the end of a cross- 

cut saw for more than ten minutes. This job 

really takes energy! Yet thousands of cords are 
cut by this method on countless farms. 


Other farms have power saws. Frequently they 
are mounted on runners so you can skid them 
from one spot to another. Then, you swing a 
sledge and pound in iron stakes to hold the saw 
down. You also must cary a long heavy belt 
and after the saw is staked down you line up the 
tractor and back it into the belt. This takes time. 


In the woodlot you usually have wood to 
“buzz” at several locations. Some farmers may 
elect to go through the trouble of setting up at 
each location. Most farmers, though, understand- 
ably prefer to load their logs, heavy as they are, 
on a wagon or sled and haul them to the saw 
set up in the farm yard. 

The Dearborn Cordwood Saw and the Ford 
Tractor are changing this picture. The Ford 
Tractor carries this saw anywhere. Ford Tractor 
Hydraulic Touch Control lowers the saw to the 


ground. The belt lines up and 
tightens automatically. No iron 
stakes, no sledge, no lining up and backing into 
the belt! No reason to lift and haul long heavy 
logs to the farm yard for sawing. Saw them up 
wherever they are and simply throw the chunks 
into a wagon! 


(TRACTOR 


Here is just one more example of how Ford 
Farming is changing farm practices. This imple- 
ment is inexpensive, can pay for itself in one 
season of economically producing home-grown 
heat. It helps get rid of windfalls and undesirable 
trees and thereby speeds saw timber to maturity. 
Sawing fence posts, custom work and sawing for 
sale are other profitable ventures. 


To get the complete story of Ford Farming, 
see your nearby Ford Tractor dealer. 
DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION » Birmingham, Michigan 


MEANS BETTER WORK 


_. MORE PRODUCTIO 
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% Each pellet is uniform in plant food content 
because pellets are chemically compounded 
—not mechanical mixtures. This means that 
each plant receives the same proportion of 
plant foods, resulting in uniform high yields 
at harvest time. 


% Pelletized fertilizers drill perfectly. No 
sticking or bridging in the drill. Their plant 
food content is completely soluble in water, 
hence more quickly and completely available. 


% The same recommended ratios, but in 
modern, money-saving, high analysis, 


pelletized form. 


¥%& Important savings in the unit cost 
of plant food as well as in hauling, 
storage,handling and application 
costs. 


% Ideal for top or side dressing be- 
cause pellets do not blow away— 
do not stick to the leaves. 


Send today for your FREE copy of Mathieson’s new booklet, 
“High Analysis Pelletized Fertilizers—The Key to Bigger 
Crops at Lower Costs” describing the outstanding advantages 
that these superior fertilizers offer to progressive farmers. 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Agricultural Chemicals 
Division, Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 

Sales Offices: Houston, Tex.; Little Rock, Ark.; 

St. Louis, Mo.; Baltimore, Md. 


SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
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This 16-page booklet— available free in quantity—helps farmers 

“1 recognize harmful cotton insects, says where and when they 
are found, and what to do about them. Containing full-color indi- 
vidual illustrations of the thirteen most prevalent cotton insects, this 
booklet will be a valuable addition to your supply of insect control data. 


Also available, without charge and without advertising, is a set of full- Return coupon 

color, 35 mm. slides of these insects. If you are in a cotton-growing area, 

farmers will enjoy seeing these instructive pictures at your next meeting. for free copies 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
905 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Send me, without cost or obligation, ( ) copies of “Cotton 


Insects,’ and one set of color slides. (Please cross out refer- 


ence to slides if you cannot use.) 

dusts - - sprays 

THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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Feeders of fine livestock, who have checked 
results, continue to use B-F SuperSol . . . the 
high-protein, high-vitamin feed supplement. 
Invariably, results have been excellent. 
SuperSol is equally valuable in feeding 
dairy cattle . . . fattening beef cattle . . . or 
finishing show cattle. It helps build a 


This booklet 
tells what 
SuperSor 
will do for 
your 
livestock! 


FEED DIVISION 


BROWN-FORMAN 


CORPORATE 


healthier, more productive, better paying herd. 


Just feed SuperSol with your farm-grown 
grains. It gives you an economical, balanced 
ration. And the results you get will show why 
SuperSol has become the “Choice of Foremost 
Feeders” everywhere! 


Available in pellet or granular form, 


PROVIDES 


B-GROUP VITAMINS 
RIBOFLAVIN, THIAMIN 
NIACIN, CHOLINE, PYRI- 
DOXINE, PANTOTHENIC ACID, 
p-AMINOBENZOIC ACID 
BIOTIN, FOLIC ACID 

FATS and PROTEINS 

CALCIUM, PHOSPHOROUS 

and ESSENTIAL TRACE MINERALS 


laa NITAL 
PRODUCTIV’ E 
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By FRED BAILEY 


HUTSON TO ASSIST JOHNSTON—A typical bureau- 
crat is as good a description as any for J. B. “Jack” 
Hutson. The term sometimes is used as an uncompli- 
mentary epithet, but seldom in the case of Jack Hutson. 
Jack has been around Washington a long time and you 
usually will find him where the going 
is toughest. 

Right now he has one of the 
toughest jobs in his long government 
career—as Agricultural Assistant to 
Office of Economic Stabilization chief 
Eric Johnston. But, to give him an 
even hotter spot temporarily, Johns- 
ton loaned him to Price Administrator 
Michael Di Salle to help set up farm 


Jack Hutson 


price controls. 

Jack is what is known in the government as a “fire- 

man.” When things get hot in any agency dealing with 
agriculture they usually send for him. He came out of 
fetirement from government work, after four years 
as president of Tobacco Associates, to tackle one of 
the toughest jobs in Johnston’s office. 
_ His government career spans a period of more than 
20 years, and includes almost as many titles. He be- 
eame a budding bureaucrat in the pre-Henry Wallace 
era of the Agriculture Department and stayed to help 
guide the old AAA through the turbulent ’30s. He 
became Administrator of PMS, successor to Triple-A, 
president of the Commodity Credit Corp., and Under- 
secretary of Agriculture. He was Deputy War Food Ad- 
ministrator and, later, a reconversion assistant to the 
President. 


MANY QUESTIONS—FEW ANSWERS —It is typical 
of Washington that it raises more questions than it can 
answer. One that right now is worrying the bigwigs is: 
What sort of a farm program will be needed in a full- 
scale defense program? You may have to wait until 
1952, at least, to get the full answer as to price supports 
and ceilings, production controls, and materials allo- 
cations. 

The revised 1951 farm program provides little more 
than a hint of what is to come. The present program 
is a quick about-face, designed to keep production up 
rather than hold it down, hold prices down rather than 
keep them up. A year ago Washington wished for 
fewer surpluses, but now with little change in the total 
supply, bigger reserves are wanted. 
8—Setter FARMING METHODS—March, 1951 
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Balanced production is a term to watch when Wash- 
ington starts talking about 1952 farm programs. The 
big question is: Can the necessary shift from non- 
essential products to those most needed for the defense 
effort be achieved through voluntary cooperation of 
growers? Officials shy away from saying so publicly, 
but most of them think the answer is “no.” 

With price support promises no longer available as 
bait to induce “voluntary” compliance with acreage 
limitations and marketing quotas, officials are search- 
ing for other methods. Some are toying with the idea 
of persuading farmers to comply with suggested acre- 
age shifts through allocations of production facilities, 
including fertilizer, labor, and machinery. So far that 
is just a vagrant idea without fixed address. 


STRONG MEASURES FOR 1952 PRODUCTION POS- 
SIBLE—Just a hint as to what may be in official minds 
in the way of farm programming for 1952 may be 
read into Secretary Brannan’s February appeal to 
farmers for shifts of acreage into crops most essential 
to the defense effort. He asked for maximum practi- 
cable increases in spring wheat, corn, and cotton. 

“Full production from American farms is essential 
to the defense effort,” Brannan said. “We are aiming 
at the highest feasible level of production for those 
crops which will be needed most.” 

Brannan emphasized that it is a voluntary shift in 
acreage that he is requesting. With the exception of 
peanuts and tobacco there are no goals and no allot- 
ments. Brannan called his request “guides.” They are 
broken down to state and county acreage figures. 

He asked for 28,535,000 acres in cotton, almost 10 
million more acres than 1950; 90 million acres of corn, 
up 5,630,000 acres; 21,400,000 acres of spring wheat, 
up 2,881,000 acres, and for 1,900,000 acres of rice, up 
280,000 acres. He asked for cuts of 3 million acres in 
grain sorghums, almost 3 million fewer acres of oats 
and a reduction of 291,000 acres in soybeans. 

We need all the livestock we can raise, he said, but 
farmers should make their plans with close attention 
to the feed situation. Farmers shouldn’t make the over- 
expansion mistake they made in World War II. 


PRICE CONTROL ON FARM PRODUCTS NOW SET 
—Price control policy and procedure for farm products 
now seems to be pretty well set. As set at any rate as 
most Washington policy decisions. Boiled down to out- 
line form here is the way price officials think it will 
work: 
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Cultivator 
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Cylinder Teeth and Concaves 


Corn Planter Runners 


Cultivator Shovels 


Drill Shoes and Scraper Knives 
Furrowing Shovels 

Grain Drill Discs 

Landside Plates 

Lister Shares 

Mower Shoes 


Plowshares 
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Potato Diggers 
Root Cutters 
Spring Teeth 


Spring Tooth Runners 


Subsoilers 


life 


TuBe STOODITE is a NEW achievement in a long list of 
hard-facing alloy developments. Similar in uses and results to long 
famous STOoDITE, it now insures a new ease of application that is 
absolutely amazing! 


Welders—even farmers themselves—have no trouble obtain- 
ing excellent results on all farm implements. Because it is so much 
more fluid under the oxy-acetylene torch, TuBeE StoopiTe flows easier, 
smoother and thinner. It removes the need for professional know-how, 
yet with all its ease and simplicity of welding, Tuse Sroopire sacrifices 
none of the important wear-resistant properties that are typical of 
regular STOODITE. 

TuBe Stoopire is something new that every farmer will 
be glad to learn about. If you are unacquainted with this new alloy 
why not learn more now? Just write for literature or see your local 
Stoody Dealer. And don’t forget—if you haven't yet received a free 
copy, we want you to have your “Stoody Handbook for Hard-Facing 
Farm Tools.” It’s waiting for your request! 


STOODY COMPANY 


11965 East Slauson Avenue, Whittier, California 
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Library of 
agricultural 
chemical literature 


“CHEMICAL WEED CONTROL 
IN ORCHARDS AND VINE- 
YARDS” — 16 pages of use- 
ful information such as: 
chemicals to use, when to 
spray, spray concentra- 
tions and formulas. 


Monsanto, manufacturer of more than 
two score of products used in agricul- 
ture, offers you a selection of literature 
on the use of chemicals in controlling 
weeds and insects. At your request, 
copies of these booklets, folders and 
bulletins will be sent to you free. Litera- 


“CONTROLLING WEEDS 
WITH CHEMICAL 
SPRAYS'’—a 20-page, 
illustrated booklet 
covering such sub- 
jects as weed damage, 
advantage of control- 
ling weeds with chem- 
icals, equipment for 
applying chemicals. 


“HANDLE PARATHION 


“CHEMICAL WEED CONTROL 
ON RIGHT OF WAYS”—A.- 
20-page booklet filled with 

facts that are of special 

value to railways, utilities, 

oil companies and highway 

departments. 


“NIRAN” — 


Th “CHEMICAL WEED CONTROL 
IN SMALL GRAINS” —a 16- 
page booklet giving facts 


. about chemicals to control 
weeds, when to spray, 
application rates, equip- 


ment and formulas. 


(Technical Bul- 


SAFELY” —A fact-packed 
leaflet telling how to be 
safe while handling drums, 
formulations and applica- 
tions. 


letin O-52), 13 pages of 
technical information on 
Niran* (Monsanto Para- 
thion), including prop- 


erties, effectiveness in 
controlling agricultural 
pests, effect on plants and 
other vital facts. 


NEW BULLETIN (Technical Bulle- 
tin 0-46) on Monsanto Nifos*-T 
soon will be off the press. Reserve 
your copy by mailing the coupon 
today. 


SERVING 


INDUSTRY... 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Organic Chemicals Division 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


* Without cost or obligation, please send: [| “Control- 
ling Weeds with Chemical Sprays”; “Chemical 
Weed Control in Small Grains”; [| “Chemical Weed 
* Control in Orchards and Vineyards”; [| “Chemical 
+ Weed Control on Right of Ways”; |_| “Handle Para- 
Bulletin O-52 (Niran); Bulletin 
Santobane booklet. 


thion Safely”; 
0-46 (Nifos-T); 
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NEW BOOKLET on Santobane* (Monsanto 
DDT) now is being printed. You'll find 
it useful. We'll reserve a copy for you if 
you'll tell us you want one. The coupon 
is for your convenience. 


- WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


*Reo. U.S. Pat. OF. 


Nome Title 
Organization 

Street 

City Zone State 


ture that is available now, or will be 
ready in the near future, is reviewed 
briefly on this page. Please use the cou- 
pon to indicate the pieces you want. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
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Secretary Brannan will report to the | 
Office of Price Administration at least 
once each month on the legal minimum 
price at which ceilings for each product 
can be set. In doing that he will work | 
out grade, location and seasonal dif- | 
ferentials for each product. He may 
suggest the ceiling needed to get the 
production. 

Minimum ceilings are figured by one 
of three methods provided in the De- 
fense Production Act. These are: 

1. Parity, adjusted for grade, location, 
and seasonal differentials. 

2. The highest price paid in represen- 
tative markets, if the market was active 
for that particular commodity, between 
May 24 and June 24, 1950. 

3. If the product was out of season be- 
tween May 24 and June 24, the Secre- 
tary shall determine the minimum ceiling 
by taking the price in the last active 
market period and adjusting that for any 
change in the general level of farm 
prices. 

Ceilings established at parity change 
whenever there is any change in parity. 
Thus, if parity goes up 5 percent, then | 
the ceiling must go up by the same 
amount. Ceilings established above parity 
need not go up when parity rises. 

Sales over ceilings between farmers 
are not to be a violation of the law. Like- 
wise, farmers may sell above ceilings | 
to commercial handlers and no penalty | 
is involved. The handler who re-sells in 
packaged or processed form must base 
his selling price on either parity or the 
actual price, whichever is the lower, plus 
processing or packaging costs and a cus- 
tomary mark-up for profit. | 

The price, then, is controlled by legal | 
costs plus profits all the way from the 
first sale by the producer to the actual | 
sale to the consumer. That makes en- | 
forcement much easier, Di Salle figures, 
than trying to police every sale. 

FARM LEGISLATION MAY BE RE- | 
VISED—Farm legislation may yet be- 
come the focal point of some bitter fight- 
ing in Congress this year, despite the 
general intention not to make any sub- 
stantial changes in basic farm laws. Some 
of the things to be watched are these: 

Subsidies—some high Administration | 
officials have hinted strongly that food 
subsidy authorization will be asked. 

Supports—there is considerable official 
talk, and a few bills, to provide price 
supports for perishable commodities. 
Something like the Steagall Amendment 
of World War II. 

Draft—special legislation to provide 
draft exemption for essential farm work- 
ers will get Congressional consideration 
if draft boards continue inductions which 
force abandonment of farms. 

Labor—the Labor Department has pre- 
pared a bill which would give it authority | 
to pay transportation of both foreign and | 
domestic farm workers, and to establish | 


pay and working conditions for them. 
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Now NEw [pea Offers 
Two Best Buys in Side Rakes 


New! NEW IDEA No. 45-G Rake: 
Drive wheels are equipped with 
5:50-16 traction type tires (as 
compared with 44” wheels on 
No. 4 Rake shown above). Provides 
fullest clearances for free 
movement of hay; ‘up-and- 
down” reel action; protec- 
tion against tooth break- 
age; fully enclosed gears 
running in oil. 


If you lean to a rake with lower-slung running gear . . . and want the 
surer traction of husky implement tires . . . you'll find the brand-new 
New Ibea No. 45-G Rake “just what the doctor ordered.” 


Or perhaps your soil and crop conditions call for a higher-wheeled rake. 
If so, you'll also find New Ipea fills the bill best . . . with the now 
famous New Ipea No. 4 Side Rake . . . available on steel-rimmed or 
rubber-tired wheels and favored by thousands of farmers. 


Both feature the same rigid, trussed arch frame—built like a bridge and 
every bit as rugged. Both are equipped with a sag-proof, 4-bar spiral 
reel that yields instantly to any obstruction. Both have self-aligning, 
sealed bearings on tooth bars. 


And only these great New Ipea Rakes give you detachable, double- 
curved teeth; springy, oil-tempered and positive in pick-up; unequalled 
fer thorough but gentle windrowing and tedding. 


If you need a new rake, choose one that best meets your needs — the 
kind you'll find on display at your New Ipea dealer’s. A round-up of 
its many extra-value features will restore your faith in the buying 
power of your dollars! 


Another reason why a NEw [DEA isa good idea! 


Send free fol, 


de. 
J 4-Bar Trocter as follows 


Rakes 
Hor 
rs e 
All-Stee! Wagons LJ Corn 


'!-Purpose Elevators Corn Snoppers 


Hand 
Transplanters 
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The author stands between two corn plants, the one on the left with a fertile tassel and the 
one on the right with a sterile tassel. When the use of sterile tassels has been fu'ly de- 


veloped, it may eliminate detasselling. 


| Where Do We Go Next In... 


Hybrid Corn Breeding? 


By R. R. St. John 


DeKalb Agricultural Association 


@ WHEN CORN BREEDERS get to- 
; gether, they seldom review the past 
and seldom predict too much for the 
future. The immediate problems in corn 
improvement are so many and new situa- 
tions so numerous that there is not 
enough time to follow all of the leads 
that show up. 

What the future holds in the corn belt 
states for dwarf corn, prolific corn, high 
protein corn, grass-like corn, high sugar 
in dent corn, high oil corn, and corn 
borer resistant corn is just beyond the 
reach of our extended finger tips. Im- 
provements in corn breeding are impor- 
tant only when they become a reality on 
enough farms to change the nation’s 
average acre yield of quality corn. 


Hybrid Corn Dates Back to 1908 


Three major events stand out in bold 
type during the past 43-year period in 
corn improvement. First was the inven- 
tion of hybrid corn by Dr. George Har- 
rison Shull in 1908. Shull produced the 
first hybrid between inbred strains and 
was the first to predict and recognize the 
great possibilities to come from hybrid- 
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izing these pure lines of corn. Therefore, 
it seems proper to call him not only the 
inventor, but the first corn breeder to 
foresee such a great future. 

If we consider the invention of corn 
hybrids the first major turn in the road 
in modern corn improvement, we must 
next consider the invention of the double 
cross method for producing seed as the 
next milestone in a great achievement. 
It took nine years from the time hybrid 
corn was first invented by one scientist 
for other scientists to step out and make 
the invention work. 

The achievement of Dr. Donald F. 
Jones for supplying a method at the 
conclusion of his experiments in 1917 to 
make Shull’s invention work is an out- 
standing contribution in the development 
of hybrid corn. He gave corn breeders 
the world over, a method, a model, a 
technique, or a plan, that Shull’s experi- 
ments did not spell out. 

It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 125,000 people were pulling corn 
tassels during a peak detasselling day in 
1950 to make hybrid seed corn. As you 
know, every ear of hybrid seed comes 
from a detasselled plant. It usually takes 
more than a week to be sure that the 
field is well detasselled. 

A new method is needed. The problem 
of recruiting enough good labor to pull 


all the tassels from seed plants that go 
into our annual corn seed crop of 10,000,- 
000 bushels is a real problem in times 
when good labor is scarce. 


Time for Improvement 


A new method for producing hybrid 
seed without detasselling has been in- 
vented. It uses male sterile plants. In 
order to prepare us for this third spec- 
tacular achievement in corn improve- 
ment, let us review our present method 
of seed production. 

Commercial hybrid seed corn is made 
by planting two parental pedigreed 
stocks in alternate plots in a farmer’s 
field. Hybridization is then accomplished 
by detasselling the seed parent plots be- 
fore the tassels are fully mature. A fertile 
tassel will produce from 18 to 25 million 
pollen grains or about 25 thousand times 
the amount of pollen that is actually 
used in fertilizing the fresh silks on any 
plant. 

Some corn breeders now believe there 
is no need for every corn plant in a 
farmer’s field to produce a normal tassel. 
They believe male sterility in breeding 
stocks can be used to go beyond the 
method now used by seedsmen in the 
production of seed. There is much evi- 
dence to believe the crop that farmers 
grow may be improved. 

By definition, a male sterile plant is 
one that does not shed viable pollen. 
Back in 1931, Dr. M. M. Rhoades, (now 
president of the American Genetics as- 
sociation, and professor of Botany, Uni- 
versity of Illinois) wrote about the cyto- 
plasmic inheritance of male sterility in 
corn. Rhoades demonstrated the absence 
of gene differences between male sterile 
and male normal strains of corn. He not 
only showed that male sterility was in- 
herited, but pointed out that it involves 
plasma genes. 


Detasselling May be Eliminated 


These little invisible units involved in 
the cells of corn plants are able to sup- 
press or prohibit the formation of pollen 
in the seed parent rows. This makes it 
possible to produce hybrid seed corn 
without detasselling. 

The importance of this discovery by 
Rhoades in 1931 is now being diligently 
studied by seedsmen in many states to 
demonstrate its practical application. Re- 
cent studies in one of DeKalb’s corn 
breeding nurseries has uncovered new 
types of plasma genes. These may be 
more deadly in their effects in the pro- 
duction of male sterile plants than the 
two types we are now using. 


Two Important Points 


This story on hybrid corn seems to 
point out two worthwhile considerations. 
First, practical corn breeders should dili- 
gently follow all new leads to establish 
new methods. We make more progress by 
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It will soon be spring again. Farmers are 
getting ready to prepare and plant their 
fertile fields. Now the grass is greenlag 
over some of our range land. Lambs, calves 
and pigs are being dropped. From winter 
rains and late snows comes the moisture 
needed for good growth. Again, America 
has promise of abundant food production. 

This year abundance of livestock, grains 
and other foodstuffs is needed—as seldom 
before in our history. For a national de- 
fense program, like an army, “travels on 
its stomach.’’ At home and abroad our 
armed services will require great quan- 
tities of food. People must be well fed to 
work at peak levels. 

. Production of food on such a gigantic 
scale will put a heavy strain on our land... 
not only this season, but far into the future. 

So the conservation of our soil’s fertility 
and of our water resources is more impor- 
tant now than ever before. We can not 
afford the luxury of waste. Fortunately, 
farmers and ranchers know how erosion 
can be arrested. How our watersheds can 
be preserved. How with proper conserva- 
tion practices they can maintain soil pro- 
ductivity at present high levels .. . And 
how we can reach even higher levels of 
food production in the future. 

In this emergency the use of conserva- 
tion methods fitted to individual farms 
and ranches is a must. We believe that thus 
the nation’s farmers and ranchers can con- 
tribute in full measure to our national 
strength. 


FOOD FACTORY RUNS ON GRASS 


A steer is a food factory that turns feed- 
stuffs into meat—efficiently, economically. 
It manufactures grass, hay, roughages and 
ins into tasty, nutritious meat ...Some 
folks see our steer differently. They say it 
is a grain burner. That’s because Son 
don’t know the facts. Here is what it takes 
to make a 1,200-pound steer—10 to 15 tons 
of grass; % to 1 ton of hay; 200 to 250 
pounds of protein supplement; only about 
60 bushels of corn. By far the most of this 
feed is material unfit for human use. Peo- 
le cannot eat grass, hay or roughage. 
Protein supplements such as meat scraps, 
cottonseed or soybean meal also are not 
ood human food. Half of our country is 
in grass, which would have little value if it 
were not fed to livestock. The basis of 
meat production is grass, hay and forage. 


OUR CITY COUSIN— — — 


“When that March wind blows full force, 
I can see he's a draft horse!" 


‘First the blade, then the ear... 


Business Know-How Is Needed 


In America little busi- 
ness and big business 
make a team that is hard 
to beat. In many indus- 
tries little businesses 
make the parts which 
big business assembles 
into big, complete, fin- 
ished products. Working 
together in this way business as a whole 
has developed the “know-how” that 
gives our nation its mighty productive 
strength. 

To me, it is essentially American to 
start little and grow big. Swift & Com- 
pany is a good example of what I mean. 
Gustavus Swift started in a small com- 
munity. He bought a heifer and sold 
the meat personally from his original 
red wagon. As he gained “know-how” 
his business thr‘ved. Later his sons 
worked with him in developing a serv- 
ice essential to a growing nation. To- 
day, little companies still grow big— 
and the combined know-how of all 
business is one great bulwark of our 
defense. 

When national emergencies arise, 
where mt 93 in business would you find 
the trained manpower to handle prob- 
lems of production and distribution? 
They become responsible for handling 
in their own companies the special 

roblems created by the emergency. 

hey put their combined business know- 
how to work to keep America strong. 

It is my conviction that we Ameri- 
cans live better because there are both 
big and little businesses. I maintain 
that business know-how develops as 
businesses grow .. . and that such know- 
ng is — Me the defense of all the 

ig and little things ° 
for which we Ameri- EM, Simp son, 
cans stand. Agricultural Research 
Department 


——Soda Bill Sez... 
Backbone is fine — unless the head at 
the top of it is made of that same stuff. 
Cheer up! Yesterday's gone and to- 
morrow hasn't arrived yet. 


by William C. Johnstone 

Field Agent in Agronomy 

University of Kentucky 

Lexington, Kentucky 

In 1887 William Suiter 
of Menifee County, 
Kentucky, found a few 
clumps of grass particu- 
larly relished by his 
oxen. He saved the seed 
and sowed it. 

In the early ’30’s the Kentucky Ex- 
periment Station found this grass to be 
a strain of tall fescue which they called 
“31 Fescue.’’ So good did it prove that 
there are now over a million acres in 
production. 

Farmers in the South are now pro- 
ducing excellent pastures with Ky 31 
Fescue and white clover where it was 
difficult to produce pastures before. 

Ky 31 Fescue is a long-lived, deep- 
rooted grass that grows well under a 
wide range of conditions. It grows par- 
ticularly well on poorly drained soils. 
It produces a lot of growth in cool 
weather. It has an enormous root sys- 
tem that supports stock on wet land 
and permits it to withstand long 
seasons of dry weather, and it has made 
year-round grazing possible on many 
farms. A farm at Huntsville, Alabama, 
is carrying 700 head of beef cattle on 
fescue pastures without grain or hay. 
Another near Clinton, Kentucky, pro- 
duced 210 pounds of beef per acre be- 
tween May 12 and June 22. 

Ky 31 Fescue should always be grown 
in combination with a legume. Lime, 
phosphate and potash are often neces- 
sary to maintain the proper balance be- 
tween the legume and grass. Seedings 
may be made in late summer or early 


spring. 
Quote of the Month 

“Our plans for the coming year must be 
based upon the greatest possible pro- 
duction. That must be the keynote for 
farmers and stockmen .. . It’s crystal 
clear that . . . in 1951, an ample supply 
of food is essential for victory. AlJ-out 
food production is our job. Plan it that 
way. Nelson R. Crow, Publisher 

Western Livestock Journal 


Swift & Company 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
Natrition is our business—and yours 


William C. 
Johnstone 
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SPENCER PLANT 


Thanks for 
your good work! 


Publishing folders, booklets and 
reprints is part of our job at Spencer 
Chemical Company. We distribute 

- such pieces by the thousand to help 
farmers use all kinds of fertilizer 
more efficiently. Yet we serve only as 
publisher. The information in this 
literature comes from you agronomists, 
extension workers, county agents and 
vocational agriculture teachers. It’s a joint 
undertaking, and we're proud to be a 
partner. If you can use any of the farm- 
ing helps shown, please let us know. 


CHEMICAL 


606 DWIGHT BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Here is a recessive character found in corn. 
This is called dwarf corn. When seed from a 
cross between a dwarf and a regular stalk 
of corn is planted, plants segregate into 
normal and dwarf plants. 


new techniques than by refining the old. 
Secondly, people who read feature stories 
should understand that great achieve- 
ments in corn improvement are not dis- 
covered today and become widely used 
tomorrow. 

Agriculture is not always a very exact 
science. Every year is a different year 
and environments where corn plants 
grow are too numerous to catalogue. Our 
job is best done when we produce hy- 
brids that do the most good for the most 
people. 

Hybrids created for special purposes 
with limited needs are important but 
raising the average national acre yields 
is more important. This can be accom- 


| plished in many ways, among which the 


breeding of hybrids resistant to our many 


| corn diseases is most important. 


New Soybean for Corn Belt 


The USDA announces the release of 
Blackhawk, an early, high yielding 


| variety of soybean for the Corn Belt. 


It has been tested extensively for four 


| years. Test would indicate that Black- 
| hawk is a definite step toward better soy- 
| bean crops in the corn belt. 


Blackhawk comes from a cross be- 


| tween the Mukden and Richland vari- 
| eties. It was created in cooperative re- 
| search at the Iowa Experiment Station. 


Information on seed supplies can be 
obtained from the cooperating State Ex- 


| periment Stations of Iowa, Indiana, Illi- 
| nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 


South Dakota. 


“Nellie’s been producing these ever since 
she started worrying about the foreign 
situation!” 
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SPENCER 
COMPANY 


TRACTOR TIRES Give You All These 


EXTRAS 


‘LET THE FACTS SPEAK 
THEMSELVES 


y= can believe the facts when you see 
the proof right before your very eyes. 
Look at the tires and you'll see that 
Firestone offers you — 
A Choice of TWO Tread Designs, a 
choice between the new and advanced 
Open Center and the one and only 
Traction Center Tire. 
Curved and Tapered Bars in both 
tires . . . tapered for a sharper bite, 
and curved for greater leverage. 
Flared Tread Openings in both tires 
. . wider at the shoulders to prevent 
soil jamming and to permit easy, auto- 
matic soil release. 
Wide, Flat Treads in both tires for 
full shoulder-to-shoulder traction 
power and life. 
Only Firestone gives you all these extras. 
That’s why Firestone Tires pull better, 
' last longer, and turn out more work for 
your tire dollar. 


actor Tires built by FIREST 
Prac tical Pneumatic Tre 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC Copyright, 1951, The Firestcede Tire & Rubber Co 
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Help Farmers Remodel Their . . . 


Farm HOUSE 


Into A 
Better HOME 


By Keith Hincheliff 


Agricultural Engineering Department 
University of Illinois 


' @ A FARM FAMILY might very well come to their agri- 
cultural leader and say: “Through your advice we've 
_ learned to farm better. Now we're going to fix up the old 
' house. Can you help us?” 
It’s natural that farm families should turn to you for advice 
'on home improvement. First, no one else in the community 
knows more about how much home improvement a given farm 
could pay for. Second, you have a better understanding of 
the special home requirements of farm living. Furthermore, 
there is seldom any private professional design service avail- 
' able in rural communities. 


_ Help Them to Help Themselves 


You won't have the time or the background to provide pro- 
fessional planning help to all the farm families in your com- 
munity who might need or request it. However, most state 
colleges have housing specialists who can help you. The 
Housing Act of 1949 made it possible for states to exchange 
educational ideas for giving home improvement guidance. 

One thing is clear, no single educational method can solve 
all problems. The technique must be adjusted to both the 
leader and the problem. 

Start with an overall house plan with drives and yards, 
even though the immediate problem is only adding a bath- 
room or remodeling a kitchen. The right guidance at the 
beginning is very important to any future help you can give. 


Here is a model and chart of a sewage disposal system. This makes 
an excellent way to show how a job should be done and what it will 
look like when accomplished. Such charts are easy to make. 
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Here is one place where it pays to “doodle.” By simply drawing the 
existing features of the farm and then arranging rooms by the above 
method, you can get a good idea of what is desired. This is also an 
excellent way to visualize a house plan. No remodeling problem is 
so small that the overall plan should not be reconsidered. 


RoAD 


One method of house and yard planning has been called 
“doodle” or “goose egg” planning. Anyone can do it with 
only a pencil and a piece of paper. 

Begin by roughly sketching such recognized influences of 
the home setting as roads, driveways, views, and sun direction. 
Then use “goose eggs” or rough circles to locate approxi- 
mate locations for the kitchen to obtain driveway and farm- 
stead views, southern exposure for the living room, entrances 
convenient to the driveway, and so on. 

For remodeling, start with parts of the house you want to 
keep. Omit walls that do not bear a load. 

You can figure out a lot of different possibilities in a few 
minutes this way. Then, choose the best plans for further 
development with assurance that you haven't overlooked 
basic considerations. 


Use a House Score Sheet 


Another planning method is to use a housing score sheet 
to direct attention toward the overall problem. This gives 
guidance with a minimum of individual attention on the part 
of the adviser. 

A housing score sheet should be specific, since such terms 
as “convenient” kitchens or “attractive” appearance has vari- 
able meaning. On the other hand, anyone can visualize “a 
minimum of six feet of wall cabinets,” or “bathroom accessible 
from all bedrooms without going through another room.” 

The University of Illinois is making use of a score sheet 
called “Farmhouse Improvement Analysis” designed to help 
farm families improve room relationships, safety features, and 
construction. 

A score sheet also helps you make a “time” plan for im- 
provements. This is as important a part of remodeling a plan 
as planning the space or structure. Most farm families must 
make their home improvements an “installment” at a time. 

When it comes to teaching technique, there is something to 
be learned from people’s fascination for watching something 
develop. Few are ever too busy to stop and watch a building 
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For greater fire safety on the farm 
.».JOhns-Manville Building Materials 


4 STRONG AND TOUGH: Time-tested sheet materia! of 

j asbestos and cement, can be used outdoors, indoors... 

is rodentproof, fireproof, sanitary. Saws and nails like 

/ wood, never needs preservative treatment. So flexible 
j it can be used on curved surfaces. 


—LAST 35 YEARS PLUS! Fireproof, rotproof, weatherproof. 
Thousands have already been in service 35 years. No signs 
they won't last another 35 years or more! New American ges 
Colonial design is the most beautiful ever developed. Easy Rees 


to apply. 
SUPERIOR INSULATION: Keeps farm building 


temperatures more uniform ... helps produce more 
milk, more eggs, more weight per pound of feed. 
Easily installed, fits snugly, will not settle. And it’s 
fireproof ... you can’t burn it even with a blow 
torch. 


Other Johns-Manville building products for the 
farm include Smoothgrain Asbestos Siding 
Shingles, Insulating Board, Ceiling Panels and 
Wall Plank, Asphalt Shingles, Asphalt Roll Roof- 
ing, Roof Coatings and Putties. Write for our 
catalog of building materials. Johns-Manville, 
Farm Division, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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For the BEST RESULTS 


Recommend DRY MILKS 


in Your Feed Formulas 


Dry skim milk and dry buttermilk 
contain both vitamin B12 and the 
whey factor. Also, they have all the 
important milk nutrients including 
protein, milk sugar, minerals, ribo- 
flavin and other vitamins. 


It pays to incorporate dry milks in 
breeder mashes and chick starters 
—especially in the early part of the 
year. These outstanding ingredients 
are all feed—no waste, no fiber, no 
excess minerals. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 ta Salle st,, cHicaco 


Dry skim milk or dry buttermilk— 
in a single, natural ingredient— 
provides all the vital nutrients and 
factors for maximum growth, re- 
production and food utilization in 
chicks, poults and young animals. 
The Institute's Feed Service Di- 
vision offers a helpful, practical 
bulletin on the advantageous use 
of Dry Skim Milk and Dry Bufter- 
milk in Home-Mixed Feeds. 


LIVESTOCK PICTURES 


in Natural Colors 


Printed on 8%x11%-inch stock: 
Brown Swiss Cow, Jersey Bull and Cow, 
Guernsey Bull and Cow, Holstein Bull and 
Cow, Duroc Gilt, Sow, 
shire Sow, H 1 

Angus Bull, Polled 


ire Ram, 
Hereford Bui” 
ford Bull, Shorthorn Bull, Shorthorn Cow, 
Milking Shorthorn Cow, Percheron Horse, 
SEND On “MONEY. ORDER 
No C.0.D. Shipments 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


Book For Poultry Raisers 


“A. B. C. of Poultry Raising” 


By J. H. Florea of Poultry Tribune. A 
complete guide for begicner or expert. 
By means of many photographs, dia- 
grams, and non-technical instructions, 
it explains every detail from building 
your first coop to dressing the fowl for 
food. 206 pages, cloth binding, well 
illustrated. Price $2.50 


Better Farming Methods. Mount Morris, TL 


“Tore to Page 86 fer He > 
Use The HELPFUL BOOKLETS SECTION 
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When writing 


| focused on one point at a time. 
| server tends to feel he has a part in the 


under construction. 

The same idea will work in presentung 
housing information to groups. Build 
the story up a bit at a time. Flannel- 
graphs and chalk-talk techniques do this 
very effectively. You start with a blank 
background in either case. Attention is 
The ob- 


outcome. 

Flannelgraphs can help with the de- 
tails of room planning, too. You can ar- 
range basic pieces of kitchen equipment 
in various places on the flannel plan so 
that everyone can see each step. 

The chalk-talk method has the advan- 
tage of versatility in directing attention 
to one point at a time. You can include 


Flannelgraphs can be used to an advantage 
also, Families are able to visualize what the 
completed plan will look like. Such a method 
can be adopted to show most any type of 
remodeling around the farmstead. 


cartoons and surprise effects which add 
“spark” to the information presented. 

Models show some things better, as 
they also show depth. Hand-made mod- 
els are expensive, though. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois uses a mass-produced 
cardboard farmhouse model to show 
principies in remodeling the familiar 
T-shaped farmhouse. These models are 
inexpensive enough so that they can be 
provided for local leaders’ use. By using 
a model that can change appearance, step 
by step, you can also show how to plan a 
time schedule for home improvements. 

There are effective visual aids avail- 
able free. There’s a lot to be explained 
to farm people regarding the advantages 
and disadvantages of various building 
materials if they are to do the job de- 
sired. Samples of building materials can 
be seen, felt, and even smelled in some 
cases while the audience is hearing about 
them. The stimulation of these other 
senses helps people learn and under- 
stand. 

As techniques of home construction 
and planning are improved, new and 
better ways will be found to make them 
better understood. You can expect farm 
people to continue to seek home im- 
provement help from their agricultural 
leaders. 
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Story of a Cover Page 


Covers just don’t happen. They take 
lots of time and effort, plus a great deal 
of planning. 

Do you like this month’s cover? I hope 
you found it interesting and a little dif- 
ferent than the usual covers. 


Let’s follow this cover through to show 
you the work which goes into designing 
one. The cover idea took form back about 
the middle of December, 1950. On De- 
cember 29, Editorial Director O. A. 
Hanke, Assistant Editorial Director Har- 
old Florea, Advertising Director, Don 
Sweet, Advertising Manager, Max Buell, 
and the editor sat down around a table 
where various ideas for the March cover 
were presented. The editor had the re- 
sponsibility of submitting the ideas and 
the other members took this opportunity 
to suggest additional ideas and criticize 
those presented. 

At the end of this meeting the basic 
plan was decided upon. It would show a 
representative picture of livestock, soils, 
crops, and poultry built around the 
farmer and his farm homestead. 

The next step was to select pictures 
and give them to the artist to draw up 
and suggest a means of presenting the 
idea. 

The picture of the calf representing 
livestock was obtained from the Amer- 
ican Hereford Association, Kansas City, 
Mo. The picture representing soils was 
given to us by the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, Peoria, Ill. The cotton photo 
came from the USDA extension photo- 
graphic files while the rooster’s head to 
illustrate poultry was taken from our 
extensive picture files here in Mount 
Morris. 

The center photo was finally selected 
from a large group and was supplied by 
the Harold M. Lambert Studios, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Next, the artist took the pictures and 
designed the idea and the cover as you 
see it. However, this wasn’t all. 

As far back as October and November, 
ideas for presenting editorial features in 
this issue were discussed. Initial letters 
went out in November requesting au- 
thors to write articles which you have 
probably read by this time. Then, defi- 
nite commitments had to be obtained so 
that the titles which appear on the cover 
could become a part of it. 

Finally, the photographs, artwork, and 
feature titles were all assembled and 
ready for the printer. Final approval was 
received from the editorial director and 
the publisher. Then the cover went to the 
printer, was set up, and is as you see it 
on this issue. 

It’s sometimes confusing to be work- 
ing on covers and issues three to four 
months in advance. For instance, as you 
read this, the April and May covers are 
finished and we are working on the June, 
July, and August ones. 


Theres ome tor every use 
ATLACIDE the sarer chlorate a 


Widely used for non-selective control of weedsand —- . 4 3 
grass. Kills bindweed, white top, St. Johnswort, Rus- Sole 

sian knapweed and many other tough perennials. ha 

Destroys roots ... kills entire plant . . . discourages Sos 
regrowth. May be applied as spray or in dry form. ra ae 


Atlacide is backed by 20 years of good results, plus ALONG ROAD SIDES, FENCE ROWS 
an outstanding reputation as “the safer chlorate.” | 'N PASTURES AND ON RANGES 


CHIPMAN 2, 4-D ween xiers 


For selective control of broad-leaf weeds in grain 
and grass crops. Complete line available: 2, 4-D 
Ester, 2, 4-D Amine and 2, 4-D Ester Dusts. 


CHIPMAN 2,4,5-T ESTERS 44% Especially 
recommended for controlling certain woody plants 
resistant to 2,4-D. Applied as water or oil mixed IN CERTAIN CROPS 
spray. 

CHIPMAN BRUSH KILLER A combination of 
2, 4, 5-T and 2, 4-D Esters. Controls wide variety of 
woody plants; also many broad-leaf weeds. Ap- 
plied as water or oil mixed spray. 

ATLAS “A” A 40% sodium arsenite solution. Con- 
trols certain aquatic vegetation in lakes and ponds. 


Used to destroy trees and shrubs; also annual weeds ALONG DITCH BANKS 
and grasses. 


INSECTICIDES & FUNGICIDES 


Always Dependable Quality 
BENZAHEX DUSTS & SPRAY —_LINDANE SPRAY POWDER 
INSECTICIDES (Benzene Hexachloride) PARATHION DUSTS 
BERAKO—Rotenone Liquid PARATHION SPRAY POWDER 
FUNGICIDES CALCIUM ARSENATE PARIS GREEN 
CALGREEN POTATO DUSTS 


WEED KILLERS 


CHLORDANE DUSTS & SPRAYS ROTENONE SPRAY POWDER 


SODIUM ARSENITE 
CUBOR DUSTS (Rotenone) TOMATO DUST 
DDT DUSTS & SPRAYS TOXAPHENE DUSTS 
, LEAD ARSENATE TOXAPHENE LIQUID 
FREE: LEAD ARSENATE DUSTS TOXAPHENE SPRAY POWDER 
COPPER HYDRO DUSTING SULFUR 
32-Page Weed Contro COPPER HYDRO BORDO WETTABLE SULFUR 


Booklet 


j AGROX & MERGAMMA (Seed Protectants) 
1951 Products Catalog 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
DEPARTMENT M., BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
Manutacturers of Weed Killers Since 1912 . . . Of Insecticides Since 1921 
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Surecrop hybrid cucumber 


New 
Vegetable 


Varieties 


By Paul Work 
Cornell University 


@ THIS IS A BIG country. It takes a _ 


lot of varieties of vegetables to meet 
‘the varied needs of our highly varied 
‘regions. Plant breeders are at work in 
every area of the country—some of them 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, some with the state experi- 
ment stations, some with seed companies 
—a few not readily classified. 

Each year we have to try out a whole 
group of varieties. Some are dull from 
the start, some flash and die, and others 
gleam steadily for years. 

Seedsmen and experiment stations are 
constantly appraising the newcomers in 
their trial grounds. Most seedsmen won’t 
enter a new variety in the catalogue 
unless they think it’s good and station 
workers say what they think of it in 
bulletins and press releases. 

All America Selections, with a score 
of judges all over the country, awards 
medals to those that seem worthy. These 
awards furnish a good guide, though 
many novelties are not entered for one 
reason or another. 

After all, the real judge is the gar- 
dener, home or commercial, who plants 
the seed. The market grower, especially, 
should not make major changes in his 
planting plans until he has grown a trial 
planting under his own conditions. 

One of the major aims of plant breed- 
ers nowadays is to achieve resistance to 
diseases, especially those that are not 
readily controlled by spray, dust, or seed 
treatment. 

A number of mosaic resistant beans 
are here. Idagreen, Rogers Bros. Seed 
Co., seems to be a marked improvement 
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Golden State hybrid sweet corn 


over the old Refugee with a better plant 
and darker colored pods. Though it’s a 
little short for most markets, it should 
find a place among growers for process- 


ing. 

Tenderlong 15, Associated Seed Grow- 
ers, is similar to Tendergreen but resist- 
ant to mosaic. Along with these, Top- 
crop, All America, with round pods, and 
Contender with oval pods, both intro- 
duced last year by the USDA, should be 
tried. 

There are several strains of mosaic. 
Resistance to one does not necessarily 
mean resistance to all. 


Cucumbers 


The hybrid principle that has done 
such wonders for sweet corn has been 
utilized in developing new slicing cucum- 
bers. 

Surecrop, All America, from R. H. 
James, Colorado, is resistant to mosaic 
and downy mildew. The latter disease 
is often devastating in the south. Burpee 
Hybrid has been out a few years. Santee 
comes from W. C. Barnes, South Carolina 
experiment station, is downy mildew 
resistant and well suited for the south. 
Niagara, Henry Munger, Cornell, is 
resistant to mosaic. All of these slicers 
will have quite a task ahead of them to 
replace Marketer in situations where 
disease is not a problem. Yorkstate 
Pickling, also by Munger, appeared last 
year and is mosaic resistant. 


Tomatoes 


Urbana is an All America tomato bred 
in Illinois, with a short-branching vine 
and better coverage of fruits than Gem. 
The fruits are of good size, round, smooth 
and well colored. 

Fortune, from Arkansas, is from a 
cross between Rutgers and Pan America. 
It is said to be a little earlier than 
Rutgers, not quite so large, but deeper 
and ripening to fine color. 

Seed of Queens tomato will not be 
available in quantity until 1952, but 
many will try it this year. It has already 
been announced by L. G. Schermerhorn, 
New Jersey, the breeder of Rutgers, 
king-pin of all tomatoes. Queens is 
earlier than Rutgers, later than Valiant 


New Hampshire midget watermelon 


and looked very fine in the one trial that 
I saw. 

Special interest centers around a new 
mid-season cabbage by Ferry-Morse, 
Bonanza. Its great virtue is that the 
heads are hard and are marketable when 
small but growth will continue without 
bursting until full size is attained. But 
don’t look for too much uniformity of 
plant or too high table quality. 

An All America hybrid from Japan is 
called O-S Hybrid. The head is flat and 
not very firm but this development 
promises great things in bringing hybrid 
vigor to cabbage. 


Melons 


For northern gardeners there is prom- 
ise in Farnorth muskmelon from Minne- 
sota and in Granite State, an All Amer- 
ica from Yeager, University of New 
Hampshire. 

And the New Hampshire Midget 
watermelon, also All America Selection 
by Yeager, is an improvement over the 
older White Mountain. All of these are 
early in maturity. 

Seedless watermelons of various types 
are offered by two or three seedsmen and 
Northland an early hybrid of Harris was 
offered last year. 

New sweet corns are Golden State, 
Michael Leonard, and Big Mo, Cornell, 
both All Americas, making large ears on 
strong stalks. F. M. Cross, was bred by 
Ferry-Morse on the Pacific Coast and 
looks good as a main crop variety. Sene- 
ca 60 (High Quality), Robson Seed 
Farms, is a new strain of this old first 
early, designed to bring better table 
quality than the earlies have offered 
hither-to. 


Better Farming Methods has a list of 
sources of these newer offerings and 
others not included in this brief sum- 
mary. Should you desire a copy, please 
drop a line to Editor, Better Farming 
Methods, Mount Morris, Ill. Also, a 
Cornell Extension bulletin, Newer Var- 
ieties of Vegetables for 1951 is in prepa- 
ration and may be obtained by writing 
Cornell Extension Service, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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A clear, non-staining liquid for 


Typical Endorsements of Ranchers 
Selected from ORTHO Research Files: 


Case History 1—“We selected 70 of our most severe screw 
worm cases for treatment with ORTHO 1038 Screw Worm 
Control. 40 to 50 head of this group had severe infestations. 
Two treatments were made two days apart and the following 
two treatments a week apart. One treatment period elapsed 
11 days and two animals showed up ‘wormy.’ With this ex- 
ception we had no screw worm after the first infestation, and 
the heads healed up quicker than I had ever experienced.” 


Case History 2—“We found but a single screw worm case 
from wounds that had been treated with ORTHO 1038 Screw 
Worm Control and that showed up two weeks after shearing 
and treatment. Additional treatment resulted in complete 
recovery.” 


Case History 3—"It seems to be what we have been need- 
ing to combat the screw worm.” 


Case History 4—"ORTHO 1038 has proved particularly 
effective in not only killing screw worm but also in cleaning 
out the infected wound of worms.” 


d with ORTHO Lindane and other organic insecticdes. 


How ORTHO 1038 Reduces 
your Screw Worm Losses: 


®@ Drives screw worms from wounds 
—then kills them. 


@ Easy to apply—quick acting. 


© Protects against reinfestation for 5 
to 7 days. 


@ Leaves a clean wound that heals 
quickly with dry soft scab. 

© Promotes healing. 

® Clear liquid—non-staining. 

© Goes farther than smears and other 
materials. 


® Reduces handling of livestock. 
Eliminates shipping stock to screw 
worm-free areas for dehorning, etc. 


@ Also controls fleece worms (no 
shearing around area necessary). 


ORTHO 1038 Screw Worm Control 
available in 4 oz. applicator bottles, 
pints, gal. and 5 gal. containers. 


See your dealer today or contact any office below. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 
202 No. Magnolia, Whittier, Calif. 
City, Oklah P.O. Box 653, Caldwell, Idaho 
oe Commerce Street, P.O. Box 129, St. Louis 
Shreveport, Lovisiana (Maryland Heights) Missouri 
137 West Nopal, Uvalde, Texas 326 Fennville St., Fennville, Michigan 
81 S.E. Yamhill, Portland, Oregon 150 Bayway, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
515 N. 10th Street, Sacramento, Calif. 147 Railroad Avenve, 
675 Emory Street, San Jose, Calif. Lyndonville, New Yor 
3208 Hamilton Ave., Fresno, Calif. P.O. Box 1231, atone Floride 


1010 East Reno Street, 
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World Leader in Scientific Pest Control 
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A Farmer Asks You .. 


Should I Raise Broilers? 


By Robert L. Hogue 
and R. W. Detwiler 


Purdue University 


@ COMMERCIAL BROILER produc- 

tion has been one of the most rapidly 
expanding phases of the poultry industry 
during the past 15 years. Production of 
broilers has increased from 43 million in 
1935 to 570 million in 1950. The most 
rapid expansion in production has been 
during the past decade with 1940 to 1943 
and 1948 to 1950 showing extremely 
rapid gains. 

Production has tended to be centered 
in specialized areas. The first such area 
was the Delmarva peninsula (Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia). Today, Georgia, 
Arkansas, Texas, 
diana, West Virginia, California, and 
some of the New England states are pro- 
duction centers, in addition to the Del- 
marva peninsula. 

The success and growth of a producing 
area requires close cooperation between 
feed dealers, chick hatchery and raiser: 
Feed represents about 60 percent of the 
broiler production costs. In many in- 
stances local banks, feed dealers, and 
hatcherymen are the source of cash for 
operation of the broiler enterprise. 


Broiler Production Fluctuates 


Volume of broilers produced is sub- 
ject to violent fluctuations. Since it is a 
relatively short period (14-16 weeks) 
from the time eggs are set until the 
broiler is marketed, production can react 
rapidly to changes in the economic pic- 
ture. 

An unfavorable feed-price relationship 
at the time eggs are set causes producers 
to reduce chick orders. Market volume, 
in turn, declines several months later. 
Seasonal price variations, in general, 
have disappeared, but during the Novem- 
ber-December period, prices decline as 
consumer demand shifts to other fowl. 

Successful broiler raising depends 
upon uniform production throughout the 
year. 

Hand in hand with rapid strides in 
volume of broilers produced has been 
progress in efficiency of production. 
Present day competition requires the 
broiler raiser to have an efficient large 
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North Carolina, In- - 


scale enterprise. An operation producing 
5-10,000 broilers per brood is considered 
part time while 30,000 or more constitutes 
a full time enterprise. Three or four 
broods are reared per year. 


Broiler Management Changes 


Growth of the broiler industry led to 
changes in housing and brooding. Early 
in the evolution of the industry, housing 
changed from the semi-confinement 
colony system with about 300 birds per 
unit to the long, narrow houses. How- 
ever, demand for increased efficiency re- 
sulted in development of houses 40-60 
feet wide and 100 or more feet long. 
Labor saving devices—automatic water- 
ers and feeders, and systems of mass 
brooding—are better adapted to houses 
of the latter type. 

Overhead costs must be kept low. 
Practical, low cost housing is used. Con- 
struction costs vary from 65¢ to $2 per 
square foot of floor space or per chick 
capacity, depending upon material used, 
labor cost, and methods of feeding and 
brooding installed. 

Forced ventilation is used in the north- 
ern areas to remove moisture-laden air 
from the houses. Plenty of ventilation 
plus a deep absorbent litter is the key- 


Use These Facts to Help Him Decide 


stone of an effective sanitation and dis- 
ease control program. 

Systems of mass brooding have been 
developed to replace the early individual 
hover type brooders. Hot water brooding 
has been very widely used. With this 
system, hot water circulating pipes are 
installed about 8-10 inches above the 
floor along the entire length of the house. 
Usually, circulating pipes are installed 
near the center of the house or the rear 
wall. Sacks or fiber board are placed 
over the hot water pipes and covered 
with litter to provide insulation during 
the brooding period. 

Space or unit heaters (gas, hot water, 
or steam) have become increasingly 
popular in some areas. Two unit heaters, 
such as are used in garages and super- 
markets, directing heat toward each 
other from opposite ends of the house, 
are generally sufficient to provide heat 
for a 50 foot by 100 foot house. It is 
advisable to have an emergency source 
of power available when using unit 
heaters so that air circulation can be 
maintained in case of power failure. 


Select Good Chicks 


Selection of a chick from a specialized 
broiler strain is an important part of a 


Broiler raising is big business. This neti ettiess broiler house is constructed of glazed 


tile and heated by hot water. Note fin type radiators around the wall. 


takes the feed the length of the house. 


A feed bin carrier 


we 

—— 


Look to the Sky 


for some facts on your next roof 


The skin on those planes streaking overhead is aluminum, in 
many places no thicker than the aluminum you’ll see on millions 
of farm roofs. Aluminum serves best for both planes and roofs be- 
cause it stands up to the weather, is strong, economical and un- 
affected by rust. Think of this the next time you plan a farm roof. 

Because rearmament needs must come first, the supply of 
aluminum farm roofing is limited, and is being apportioned fairly 
among Alcoa Dealers. Because a new roof is a major purchase 
you will want all the facts before you buy. 

To help you, Alcoa offers free booklets which give full informa- 
tion on Alcoa Roofing Sheets, types, sizes, coverage tables and ac- 
cessories; where to use it on the farm and how to apply it for best 
results and long life. For your copies, mail the coupon below. For 


information on prices and delivery, consult your Alcoa Dealer. 


ALCOA 
ALUMINUM 


“THIS ALCOA ALUMINUM ROOF 


has stayed tight in windstorms that 
blew down buildings. In three years 
I’ve never had a leak or need for re- 
airs”, says Mr. F. E. Meyers up in 
astile, N. Y., where the winters 
are long and cold. 

Farmers everywhere tell us that 
Alcoa Aluminum makes the best 
roof they’ve ever had. Notice how 
the aluminum roofs in your neigh- 
borhood stay good looking without 
paint or repairs; never have ugly 
rust streaks; give lasting protection. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2115C GULF BLDG., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


Please send me free booklets on uses and appli- 
cation of Alcoa Aluminum Roofing. 


City 
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Are among the many new 


listings in our New Spring 
Catalog, which also contains 
countless numbers of new 


supplies such as butterfat 


computers, milk testing sup- 
plies, seed testing and soil 
supplies, grain testers, tim- 


ers, veteran kits, cutlery, and 


many other items too numer- 


ous to mention. 


You'll like the new con- 
venient listing of all books 
and supplies. 


REMEMBER: 


@ We allow from 12% to 15% 
discount on books. 


®@ We allow from 2% to 5% dis- 
count on supplies. 


@ We give free desk copies when 
12 or more books of the same 
title are ordered. 


@ We ship your order by return 


mail. 


®@ You have 90 days or more to 
pay. 


Write for the new 
Spring Catalog NOW! 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK CO.. 


Viroqua. Wisconsin 


successful broiler enterprise. There are 
a number of breeds and crosses that are 
popular in broiler producing areas. 
Broiler strains of New Hampshires, 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, and a num- 
ber of crosses are among the leaders. A 
broiler chick must have uniform and 
efficient rate of growth, high livability, 
rapid feathering, and desirable carcass 
conformation. A chick lacking any one 
of these characteristics reduces produc- 
tion efficiency. 

Developments in nutrition have con- 
tributed to the success of the broiler 
industry. Today more pounds of broiler 
are being produced on fewer pounds of 
feed. High efficiency rations for the first 


This house is heated by an LP gas unit shown 
hanging from the ceiling. In the foreground 
is a mechanical feeder which cuts down on 
labor costs. Corn cobs are used for litter. 


eight weeks and then a finishing ration 
until market time provide a practical 
feeding program. Use of vitamin B. sup- 
plements with antibiotics promises to 
further increase efficiency of feed con- 
version. 

Goals for the efficient broiler raiser 
are 3 pound broilers on 3 pounds or 
less of feed per pound of gain at 10 weeks 
of age. 


Labor Cost Big Item 


Labor saving devices have served to 
increase efficiency. Automatic waterers 
are a must for large scale production. 
Either mechanical feeders or efficient 
handling of feed through use of carriers 
and easily filled hoppers are necessary 
for the large producer. Bulk feed de- 
livery, in which feed is unloaded by a 
mechanical lift from the truck directly 
into storage bins, is popular in the spe- 
cialized broiler areas. 

Despite use of drugs and vaccines in 
the control of poultry diseases, the 
broiler producer must follow a good 


sanitation program. An important factor 
in the disease control program is raising 
only one age of birds at a time. Good 
broiler management includes complete 
depopulation at the end of each brood. 

Indications are that commercial broiler 
production will continue to expand. 
Economists predict 1951 production at a 
level of 15 percent greater than 1950. 

Methods of processing and merchan- 
dising broilers must continue to improve; 
otherwise, increases in consumption of 
broilers may lag behind estimated ex- 
pansion in production. 

Listed below are minimum standards 
which can be used to guide the pros- 
pective broiler producer. 


1. Provide three-fourths square foot of 
floor space per broiler. 

2. Provide two 4 foot feed hoppers or 
16 feet of mechanical feeder space 
per 100 broilers. 

3. Provide 1 automatic waterer for 
every 250 broilers. 

4. Use high efficiency rations to produce 
a 3 pound broiler at 10 weeks of age 
on 10 pounds of feed. 

5. Market 3 broods per year. 

6. Observe strict sanitation practices to 
decrease losses from disease. Use 
drugs when sanitation fails to control 
coccidiosis. 

7. Market 95 percent of the chicks 
started. 

8. Operate with 10¢ labor income per 
broiler over cost of feed, fuel, and 
chicks. 

9. Buy chicks from a specialized broiler 
strain and from breeders tested to a 
low pullorum tolerance. 

10. Have capital to finance 50 percent of 
the investment in buildings, equip- 
ment, and chicks. Feed organizations 
usually can help finance feed. 


Use 
The Helpful Booklet Section 


This monthly feature of Better 
Farming Methods has been enlarged 
to four full pages. It is being divided 
into two sections of two pages each. 

One two-page section will run one 
month—the other the next month. 
They will continue running in alter- 
nate months so that each issue will 
have two pages of booklets different 
from those in the preceding issue. 

This will mean that many new 
booklets will be added to this section. 
You will have additional help avail- 
able for use in your work. 

You will find this Helpful Booklet 
section in the back of each issue of 
Better Farming Methods. It is there 
for you to use. 

Let it be of service to you. Check 
the booklets each month. Order those 
which you can use in your work. 
They will be of specific help to you. 
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The silo is built on the ground, then hoisted 
into place on the concrete foundation. A 
double thickness of plywood was used for 
the lower half, a single thickness for the 
upper portion. Panels are nailed and glued 
to 2”x4” studs, spaced 2’ apart. Bolted 
forming hoops ore removed after the 
structure is completed. 


“Plywood Silo Is Excellent Investment; 
No Sign of Leakage or Spoilage,” 


Says Dairyman Phil Rawnsley, Commenting On 
This Silo of Exterior Plywood Construction 


IN 1949, the Extension Service 
and the Department of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, State College 
of Washington, designed and co- 
operated in building this plywood 
silo on the Phil Rawnsley farm, 
néar Kelso, Washington. 

“The silo has been more than 
satisfactory,” Mr. Rawnsley says. 
“Its design is calculated to carry 
a load of about 70 tons. We have 
filled it with as much as 120 tons of 
grass ensilage. Even then there was 
no sign of leakage or distortion.” 

The silo is constructed by gluing 
panels of Exterior-type Douglas 
fir plywood to vertical 2”x4” studs. 
In effect, the glued joints give a 
continuous band of plywood in 
the form of a cylinder. 


Can Be Boiled in Water— 
A Test Far More Severe 
Than Years of Weathering! 


Washington State College Popu- 
lar Bulletin No. 198—“Building 
a Plywood Silo” —has this to say 
about the structure: “One of the 
features of this type of silo is 
that no horizontal hoops are re- 
quired after construction is com- 
pleted. It has been found from 
experience that the plywood, with 
properly glued joints, has sufficient 
strength to withstand the pres- 
sures on a silo this size. The ply- 
wood may be thought of as a metal 
plate and the glue as the weld. 
The 2’x4” studs serve a twofold 
purpose—(1) to transfer the 
weight to the foundation, and 
(2) to act as a splice-plate for 
the plywood.” 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 


Height—32 feet 
Diameter—12 feet 
Weight—1,900 pounds 
Capacity—About 70 tons 
Foundation— Concrete 


Washington State College Bulletin No. 198, 
containing step-by-step building instructions 
for this silo, may be obtained from Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma 2, Wash. 
or Department of Agricultural Engineering, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
Also available from Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association is a booklet “Better Farm Build- 
ings With Exterior Plywood,” which contains 
section on silos. (Offers good in U. S. A. only). 


Only Exterior-type Douglas fir ply- 
wood—bonded with completely 
waterproof phenolic resin adhesive 
—-should be used for farm service 
structures. Positive identification is 
provided by the edge-branded 
grade-trademark EXT-DFPA® 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
(DFPA). 
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Can Your Farmers Count on... 


Two Lamb Crops? 


By Dr. H. H. Cole 
University of California 


@ ONE OF THE NEWEST wrinkles in 
raising sheep is the use of hormones. 


' Sheepmen are experimenting with the 


possibility of getting two lamb crops per 


year. 


At the present time, some of the hor- 
mones can be produced cheaply enough 
to use on large domestic animals. There- 
fore the question arises: Is our knowl- 
edge regarding their use sufficiently 
advanced to make definite recommenda- 
tions? 

In the control of sheep breeding, hor- 
mones have been used experimentally 
for the following purposes: 

1. To bring on the breeding season 
earlier so that lambs will be dropped in 
November and December; 

2. Increase the twinning percentage; 

3. Breed ewes during lactation and 
thus make possible two lamb crops per 
year; 

4. To induce estrus in ewes before the 
breeding season as a means of testing 
the fertility of the rams before breeding 
begins; and 

5. Increase the sexual activity of rams 
which are sluggish during the early part 
of the breeding season. 

Let us consider some general princi- 
ples regarding hormone use. The breed 
associations need to consider what atti- 
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~ tude they will take on the use of hor- 


mones in purebred animals. Such use 
might lead to a false reproductive record. 
In that event, offspring from these 
animals, managed without the use of 
hormones, might have inferior records 
as compared to their dams. 

On the other hand, if an old ewe has 
demonstrated her ability as a breeder, 
one might be justified in using hormones 
to prolong her reproductive ability. 

These questions are raised because, in 
due time, the breed associations will be 
confronted with them and answers must 
be given. 


Hasten Breeding Season 


Now to discuss the previously outlined 
suggested uses. 

First, we will consider the use of 
hormones in bringing on an early breed- 
ing season. The late Professor Miller and 
I spent many years on this problem. In 
certain flocks during a given season, we 
were highly successful in breeding ewes 
early by injecting under the skin 300 
International Units of equine gonado- 
trophin, the hormone present in the 
blood of pregnant mares. In other in- 
stances, we met almost complete failure. 

The results have been highly erratic 
and to date the cause of this variation in 
response is unknown. There is strong 
evidence that better results can be ob- 
tained in the cool coastal regions than in 
the hot interior valleys of California. 
Thus it would appear that climate is a 


Here are a group of lambs which were dropped 
in October and November. Ewes were hor- 


mone treated to breed out of season. A 50 
percent lamb crop was obtained. 
factor in determining the result, but 


absolute proof has not been furnished. 

It also has been established beyond 
question that the length of daylight 
hours has an influence on the normal 
breeding season. 

Next let us consider means of increas- 
ing twinning percentage. An English 
scientist found that if ewes were injected 
with 500 International Units of equine 
gonadotrophin, he could obtain an 
average of about two lambs per ewe. 
Some triplets and quadruplets were 
born. 

Robinson injected the material under 
the skin on the 12th to 14th day of the 
cycle. Therefore to use this procedure, 
it would be necessary to determine the 
time of the last heat period by testing 
the ewes daily with an aproned lamb. 
The method could only be carried out 
under farm flock conditions—certainly 
the method could not be used on the 
range. 

Only limited experimental data is 
available in regard to this procedure. 
But, it would appear to be entirely sound 
if the sheep breeder is willing to take 
the extra trouble of determining heat 
period prior to injection. ; 


Two Lamb Crops a Year? 


Considerable publicity has been given 
to the treatment of ewes while nursing 
their lambs in order to produce two 
lamb crops yearly. The exact procedures 
employed have not been published. Re- 
ports indicate that the best results were 
obtained by injecting ewes one month 
after lambing with gonadotrophin. 

Approximately 50 percent of the ewes 
treated at this time became pregnant. 
According to published information the 
ewes in this study were “a scrubby lot 
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VED WAYS 


by modernizing with 


REG. U.S. PAT. 


Says Alfred Zellmer, Larsen, Wisconsin 


SAVE MONEY “Our contractor told SAVE TIME “My father pitched ma- 


us it would cost about $12,000 to tear down nure out at the old barn by hand for 50 years. 


our old barn and build a new one. Using Now, with our Jamesway electric barn clean- 
Jamesway plans, we remodeled for only er, he cleans the two 20-cow gutters in 5 to 
$4,000. We made our old barn as good as 8 minutes. Our Jamesway modernization, 
new, and at the same time, saved $8,000. with the barn cleaner, water cups, stalls, 
Jamesway modernization is the biggest thing ventilation and feed truck, saves us more 
that’s ever happened around our barnyard!” than 2 hours of back-breaking chores daily.” 


Here's how you can help your farmers 
plan and modernize their barns! 


Talk to the Jamesway Dealers in your area. They'll 
welcome your suggestions and be glad to work 
with you in helping farmers with their plans for 
remodeling and equipping their buildings. They'll 
help you show them how little it costs to mod- 
ernize the James way! 


JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. BF-35! 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Please send me your free booklet on modernizing 
with Jamesway. 


r 


Jamesway 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Mount Joy, Pa. Los Angeles 63, Calif. | 
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Roofs that look a hurricane... 


in the “Kye™ 
In areas where high winds sometimes 
peel whole roofs off, Ruberoid Tite-On 
Shingles have come through unscathed 
in winds up to 120 m.p.h.—and they’ve 
proved themselves in over a half-a- 
million applications. That’s real wind 
insurance — made possible by Tite- 
On’s concealed interlocking which 
firmly binds the shingles into a “one- 
piece” roof. In addition to this “in- 
surance” dividend, Tite-Ons give you 


The RUBEROID co. 


Dept. 310 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


the plus values of beauty, fire-resis- 
| tance and long-lasting protection. 
See your local Ruberoid dealer and 
examine the shingle that gives you 
real roof security and economy—or 
write to us for booklet on Dubl-Cov- 
erage Tite-On Shingles and name of 
nearest dealer. 


*The “eye” of a hurricane is the area 
that is in the exact center of the storm, 


We Sometimes Depend Upon Our Friends 
Please Help Us! Please Help Us! Please Help Us! 


In the past, Better Farming Methods has printed five educational inserts. 
These were designed to be of specific help as a teaching aid. 
Do you remember them? They were: 


(-] How to Build a Farm Pond 
C) Principles of Contour Farming 


() Instructors Guide to Grassland Farming 
) How to Grow Bigger Corn Yields 
() How Hybrid Chicks are Produced 


Now, here is where you can help. Check the ones above which you used 
in your work. Then answer this question: 


| used them, and would like to see more in the future [] Yes [] No 


These inserts are sponsored by leading companies in the farm field. They 
are intended to be of specific help to you as an ag leader. We are anxious 
to know whether or not they are serving their purpose. 


Clip out this box and mail to 


EDITOR, BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Sandstone Building Mount Morris, Illinois 


of ewes of all breeds.” One might expect 
quite different responses in different 
breeds. Consequently, sufficient informa- 
tion is not available to make definite 
recommendations at present. 

Sterility of rams is quite common. 
Frequently a ram is used on a band of 
ewes and the breeding season is over 
before it is recognized that the ram is 
sterile. Consequently, the development 
of a method of testing the fertility of the 
rams before the breeding season begins 
has considerable merit. 


Test Ram For Sterility 


The injection of 10 or 15 milligrams 
of stilbestrol into ewes before the breed- 
ing season begins will usually bring into 
heat about two out of every three ewes 
injected. In our experience, stilbestrol 
does not stimulate the ovaries and we 
have not obtained any pregnancies when 
using ewes of this type for testing rams. 
Nevertheless it is advisable to take less 
valuable ewes for such purposes.. 

After the ewe is in heat the ram to be 
tested is allowed to mate with her and 
a sample of semen taken from the vagina 
with a small spatula. The semen sample 
is placed in a drop of 9 percent sodium 
chloride solution on a microscope slide 
and then examined at once under the 
low power of the microscope. 

A high number of sperm with good 
motility is a fairly good index that the 
ram is fertile. If very few sperm with 
little motility are found, it is best to test 
the ram again in a few days. Although 
this method is a bit cumbersome, it will 
in many instances pay for itself many 
times by detecting sterile rams before 
the season begins. 


Increases Ram Activity 


Finally, here is a word about increas- 
ing sexual activity of rams which are 
sluggish during the early part of the 
breeding season. 

Frequently rams of the mutton breeds 
are sexually sluggish in July and August. 
When it is desired to use these rams on 
crossbred ewes which will breed during 
July and August, it has proven helpful 
to inject the rams with 500 International 
Units of gonadotrophin. We have used 
equine gonadotrophin, but no doubt 
A.P.L. (chorionic gonadotrophin) would 
be equally effective. Very good results 
have been obtained in a number of in- 
stances. 

The preceding discussion will indicate, 
I am sure, that hormones may in time be 
of considerable value in increasing the 
lamb crop. However, one should guard 
against over-optimism until a great 
many more tests have been made using 
different animals under different climatic 
conditions. 

Certainly, hormones at the moment 
cannot be considered to be a remedy for 


the sheep industry. 
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Feed Roughage All Year 


What is the milk producing potential 
of an all roughage feeding program for 
dairy cows when high quality roughage 
is the diet? Kitchen and Bender of the 
New Jersey experiment station under- 
took to find an answer to this question 
during the past five years. The experi- 
ment has been continuous. 

Thirty cows in 3 groups of 10 cows 
each were used. They were fed U.S. No. 1 
extra leafy second or third cutting alfalfa 
hay and corn silage in the barn stabling 
seasons, and grass-legume pasture in the 
out-of-door periods. 


Group I got no grain and Group II 
roughage along with grain at the rate of 
1 pound to 6 pounds of 4 percent milk. 
Group III was fed roughage plus grain 
ata 1 to 3 ratio. 

Every 6 months those cows meeting 
the requirements for potential produc- 
tion, age, weight, and stage of lactation 
were assigned to the project. Each cow’s 
previous yield was the basis for her po- 
tential production. In the 5 year period, 
50 cows were used and completed one or 
more 305 day lactations on 2 daily milk- 
ings. 

Using the production of Group III as 
100 percent, the results showed that the 
cows in the all roughage fed Group I 
produced an average of 81.6 percent as 
much as the liberally grained cows in 
Group III. The cows in Group II that got 
grain only at the 1 to 6 ratio, yielded 95 
percent as much as the animals in 
Group IT. 


The average yield per lactation by the 
cows in the different groups was: 


Group I—8,410 pounds of 4 percent 


milk 

Group II—9,741 pounds of 4 percent 
milk 

Group III—10,313 pounds of 4 percent 
milk 


In Group II the average grain ration 
of 1864 pounds per cow is credited with 
1331.1 pounds of additional milk over the 
yield of the cows in Group I, or only .71 
pound of milk from 1 pound of grain. 
The 3677 pounds of grain given per cow 
in Group III were apparently responsi- 
ble for only 1902.7 pounds of milk or .51 
pounds per 1 pound of grain. 

These data show clearly that ample 
amounts of excellent roughage available 
through the year, has a wonderful milk 
making potential in the case of any well 
bred herd. The grain cost and milk price 
relationship must ever be kept in mind 
when determining the amounts of grain 
to feed. In addition it is only by know- 
ing a cow’s daily production that one can 
know definitely whether her response to 
less grain or more is a paying proposi- 
tion under any program of roughage 
feeding. (E. N. Perry, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N.J.) 
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DO THE JOB BETTER 
WITH CYANAMID PRODUCTS 


INSECT CONTROL 


TuroPHos® Parathion Insecticides protect fruit, vegetable and field crops; 
destroy insects unaffected by most insecticides. Sold by reputable manu- 
facturers under their own brand names. 


WEED CONTROL 


Arero* Cyanate, Weedkiller kills weeds on contact in onions and other 
crops. Breaks down to form beneficial soil elements. Relatively non-toxic 
to man and animals. Equipment easily cleaned with plain water. 


DEFOLIATION 


Agero* Cyanamip, Special Grade defoliates cotton and soybeans; kills 
tomato foliage and potato tops to permit earlier, better harvests. Also 
effective in pre-emergence weed control in onions and for post-emergence 
weed control in canning peas and small grains. Supplies 21% nitrogen. | 


FERTILIZATION 


Agro Cyanamip, Granular, 20.6% nitrogen, forms soil-building humus 
when plowed under with cover crops. Ideal for direct application. Also 
used for control of weeds in tobacco plant beds and for other special uses. 


SOIL-BUILDING 


Aero-Puos® Florida Natural Phosphate replenishes the natural phos- 
phorus reserve in the soil and makes it available to crops over a period 
of several years. Low in cost, easily applied in any season. 


RODENT CONTROL 


Cyanocas® A-Dust, the all-round pest-killer for farm and garden. Kills 
ants, rats and other pests right in their nests or burrows. 


Write for descriptive literature 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
32-E Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Brewster, Fla. *°20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
1308 Donaghey Bldg., Little Rock, Ark.» PO Box 808, Winchester, Va. a 
111 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, Calif. ye 
*Trade-mark 


MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS ~ 


-RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the average farmer, 
Milking Shorthorns are 
unbeatable. Produce 4% 
milk. Have greater car- 
cass value than other 
breeds. Second to none in producing milk 
and meat from home-grown roughage and 
grain from your farm! Free facts. Or sub- 
scribe to Milking Shorthorn Journal. Six 
months, $1.00; $2.00 per year; 8 years, $5.00. 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
Dept. BF-6, 813 Glonstone Ave.. Springfield 4, Mo. 


TREES avo SHRUBS From SEED! 


Raise your own from seed 
for ornament, windbreak. 
snow fence, erosion control, 
Christmas trees, Spruce, Firs, 
Pines, Birch, others. 
Free planting guide 
and list. 


WOODLOT SEED (O NORWAY 
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Grass—Legume 


Most of the sheep ration is pasture. However, sheep won't thrive on 
just anything and high quality leg are ded 


airy cattle thrive on high quality forage. Nearly 83 percent maxi- 
um production can be obtained by using forage only. 


Feeding steers on good grass legume forage has many advantages. 
Cheap gains are possible by maximum use of forage. 
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Cut Livestock Fi eeding Costs with . . 


By Walter Weiss 


Soil Conservation Service 


Forage 


@ GRASSLAND HUSBANDRY appeals to many farmers 

as the best method of farming to obtain maximum return 
without harming the soil. It provides for sufficient acreages 
of adapted grass-legumes, depending on soil needs. It provides 
for the production of high quality forages to be eaten by 
livestock with grain supplementing rather than dominating 
the feeding practices. 

For the farmer here is the problem. How can he obtain the 
greatest production of feed units from the grassland acres? 
How can he get the most use of these forages as a feed with 
the different classes of livestock? 


Forage for Beef Cattle 


There are two methods of fattening beef cattle: (1) feeding 
on pasture, and (2) feeding in dry lot. Farmer experience 
and research work prove that when high quality productive 
pasture is used, only about one-half to two-thirds as much 
corn is required. 

During the past five years the cattle feeding results at the 
Soil Conservation Experiment Station, Clarinda, Ia., show 
that steers on quality brome and alfalfa pasture without grain 
have gained pound per pound with those full fed in dry lot 
for the first 60 days of the pasture season. 


As pointed out at the Beef Cattle and Land Institute at 
Albert Lea, Minn., in September, quality forage was worth 
$64 to $114 per acre in beef feeding on grass. Drouth was the 
limiting factor on the farm with only $64 per acre return for 
the grass. 

To get the maximum benefits from forages in beef cattle 
feeding: (1) Eliminate as much dry lot feeding as possible. 
Rough the catile or calves through the winter on quality hay 
and/or grass silage. Limit gain to not more than three-fourths 
to one pound per head daily. This can easily be done without 
grain. 

(2) Provide high quality rotation pasture such as brome- 
alfalfa, red clover mixture. Grass should constitute around 50 
percent of the leaf part to reduce the hazard of bloat. If 
troubled with bloat, have dry hay available. 


(3) Move the feed bunks out into the rotation pasture. Why 
haul all the feed to the cattle in dry lot and then haul the 
manure back out? Let the cattle harvest the crop and spread 
the manure. 


(4) By feeding high quality pasture, steers will obtain the 
protein requirements from the forage. 

(5) Utilize the low quality forage and unimproved grass- 
land acres with the cow herd. 


Dairy Cows Thrive On Pasture 


The dairy cow is a great roughage burner. At the LaCrosse, 
Wis. Soil Conservation Experiment Station, the use of 
longer grassland rotations plus the use of fertilizer has made 
it possible to increase the dairy herd from 9 to 21 milk cows. 
During the same period, butterfat production was increased 
from 2400 to 5900 pounds. Furthermore, this grassland pro- 
gram reduced the cost of feed purchased from $27 to $8 per cow. 


This sow’s ration during pregnancy was approximately 40 percent 
alfalfa-brome. Pigs average three pounds plus at farrowing time. 
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To 


Find a farm planned for soil conservation, 
and you'll find grass—grasses and legumes 
that bind soil against erosion, and build it up 
to produce the cultivated crops. 

Find grasses, and you'll find livestock. 

Find livestock, and you'll find better farm- 
ing. 

Grasses make inexpensive feeds, inexpen- 
sive to grow, inexpensive to harvest. This is 
partly because grazing livestock helps with 
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the harvest, but there’s another reason. 
Modern farm equipment is built to harvest the 
forages inexpensively. The power mower, the 
automatic baler, the field forage harvester, and 
the loader—such equipment harvests rough- 
ages fast and easy, puts them in stack, barn, or 
silo with less expense. 


For soil conservation, grasses, livestock, 
and power equipment make a great combi- 
nation. You can help sell it. 
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Development 
in Crop Feeding 


Teachers of agriculture and farm lead- 
ers know the value of pictures in ex- 
plaining something new. That’s why we 
print the above picture. 


In that picture are several particles of 
Swift’s New Process Red Steer Plant 
Food. The common 1-inch pin shows the 
degree of magnification. 


Notice the fused appearance of each 
particle. If each of the various growth 
elements were colored differently, you 
could see how each granule is similar in 
composition to every other granule, re- 
gardless of size. This means that each 
granule is equally efficient in supplying 
crops with the nourishment they need. 


Swift's new method of chemically hitch- 
ing growth elements together was 
worked out by scientists in Swift’s Plan 
Food Research Laboratory. They wanted 
to produce a plant food in which the in- 
gredients wouldn’t separate out when 
drills and planters joggled over the 
fields. And so users of Swift’s Red Steer 
now get this extra advantage. 


Chemical hitching results from a manu- 
facturing process that combines com- 
plete mechanical mixing with complete 
chemical processing. Swift’s New Proc- 
ess Red Steer feeds crops uniformly, 
especially so, now that each granule is 
a morsel of complete nourishment. 


To keep yourself currently posted on 
new developments in the plant food field, 
we suggest you get acquainted with your 
local Authorized Swift Agent or dealer. 
He has interesting case histories, lit- 
erature and facts which may be of value 
in your work. He can also arrange a 
visit with one of Swift’s Plant Food 
field representatives who are trained 
to assist you in solving any plant food 
problem. 


RED STEER 


Buy wifts Plant Foods at the sign of the RED STEER 
Ask about Blenn © Brimm Swifts Specialized Crop Makers 
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The use of forage through the dairy 
cow is best done by (1) providing a 
yearly equivalent of six tons of high 
quality forage per cow in the form of 
pasture, grass silage, and hay; (2) im- 
proving permanent pastures or develop- 
ing sufficient rotation pastures to provide 
pasture throughout the growing season; 
and (3) providing producing cows with 
all the good hay or grass silage they will 
eat throughout the pasture season. 


Hogs Will Pasture, Too 


Only an average of 5 percent of the 
feed units used in pork production in 
the United States comes from forages, 
leaving 95 percent to come from concen- 
trates in terms of grain. 

The experiment stations say that 15 
percent of the feed units needed can 
come from forage. In the Corn Belt the 
corn intake in a 200 pound hog can be 
reduced from 20 to 12 bushels by using 
high quality forage. The Illinois station 
obtained nearly 1,000 pounds of pork 
from an acre of good forage. 

Don Frakes, Iowa farmer, found that 
high quality forage can be 26 percent of 
the hog’s ration. Frakes produced 82,793 
pounds of pork with 3,105 bushels of 
| corn, 590 bushels of oats, and 111,550 
| pounds of second cutting brome-alfalfa 
| hay. The feed required to produce 100 
| pounds of pork was equal in value to 4.1 
bushels of corn and 135 pounds of hay 
plus small amount of protein supple- 
ment. 
| To best use forages in pork produc- 
| tion: (1) Regulate time of farrowing to 
allow maximum time for utilization of 
high quality forage; (2) provide rotation 
(grass-legume) hog pasture; (3) in- 
crease forage use by reducing concen- 
trate feeding after pigs reach 75 pounds; 
| and (4) fatten sows on quality pasture 
| and corn. 


| Improve Sheep Pasture 


| With over 95 percent of the feed units 
| consumed by sheep in the United States 
coming from forages, the problem is not 
one of consuming more forage but one 
of providing high quality forage. 

Too often it is thought that poor pas- 
ture and low quality forage can be 
efficiently utilized by sheep. Sheep, like 
any other class of livestock, respond to 
high quality forage. With high quality 
forage fat lambs can be put on the mar- 
ket without any grain. 

If available, a little grain is all right 
just before and at lambing time. After 
weaning the ewes can be put on low 
quality pasture. 

With sheep production: (1) Provide 
high quality pasture on which to fatten 
lambs; (2) supply breeding flock with 
high quality legumes, grass, hay, and 
silage during winter months: and (3) 
when feeding out western lambs, quality 


| 


hay and grass silage are grain savers. 


Work at the Cornell experiment sta- 
tion indicates that good grass pasture 
saved from 7-22 percent on feed intake, 
as compared with no pasture or bare 
range. Moderate feed restrictions on 
good pasture encourage greater grass 
consumption without influencing weight, 
maturity, or mortality. Drastic feed re- 
strictions on pasture saved 22 percent on 
feed but resulted in a lower average 
weight at 6 months of age. 

In maximizing forages with poultry 
(1) set aside an acre of adapted forage 
for each 250 birds; (2) clip back herbage 
to 6 inches to increase the supply of 
tender succulent green feed; and (3) use 
up to 15 percent alfalfa meal in the 
laying mash. 

* 


Antibiotic Aids Hog Growth 


In a swine nutrition experiment, four 
different antibiotics were used as animal 
feed supplements. Of the four, terramy- 
cin made the greatest contribution to hog 
growth. Results of these tests were re- 
ported at the annual meeting of the 
American Society for Animal Production. 

The four groups of hogs used in the 
experiment were given 9 grams of anti- 
biotics per ton of finished feed. The tests 
were carried out to market weight under 
practical commercial feeding conditions. 
At the end of 16 weeks, the terramycin- 
fed group had gained 18 percent more 
weight than the control pens, the strep- 
tomycin group 15 percent, the aureomy- 
cin group 11 percent, and the penicillin 
group 7 percent. 

Very dramatic gains in weight with all 
four antibiotics were obtained in the 
early weeks of the experiment. 

Commenting on the stability of the 
antibiotics, a factor extremely important 
in animal feeding, the report said that 
terramycin proved to be far more stable 
than many forms of penicillin in com- 
mercially mixed feeds. 

As evidence of the fact that the weight 
gains were not primarily fat tissue, the 
carcasses were graded after slaughtering. 

The terramycin-fed hog carcasses were 
judged to be of top quality without ex- 
cess fat. 
* 


Slide Film On Cattle 


How to judge cattle is one of the 
most difficult problems encountered 
by any teacher. A film strip consist- 
ing of 27 color photographs on 35mm 
film is now available as a teaching 
aid. The film is intended to show the 
framework of production—that is, 
those qualities in a cow which make 
for desired production and a long 
useful life. 

The script is based on the uniform 
score card of the Purebred Dairy Cat- 
tle association. Write the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterborough, 
N. H., for additional information. 
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We’re doing all we can to help the old bird 
but he'll have to be jet-propelled... because... 
we have added, this year, nineteen mew herd 
sires in nineteen mew pastures... 


Fifty cows to a pasture... a total of 


950 heifers..... 


We think our herd bulls are sation was 1715- 


making great headway in pro- == 


\S 
ducing the UNIFORM QUALITY & Fo At this rate it won't be long 


‘ill we can meet the increas- 
ing requests of all buyers. 


cattle. 
ELMER R. MONSON 
al Re Manage leans Development 
nd on leave from 


the Soi onservation Ser 
Write t2 AUSTIN “POLLY” O'NEIL 


LAFAYETTE M. HUGHES 
Trustee 
5 1200 Grant St 
Manager Mill Iron Ranches R E STERED 


Denver, Colorado 
Wellington, Texas H E E al A 0 
for detailed information on 


BENEFICIARY OWNERS: 
THE 1951 JOHN C. BURNS 


Consultant William E. Hughes 
Mill Iron AAunual ALVIN ‘4 


Director of Ranch Operations 
Office: Wellington, Texas 


Consultant 4 € Charles J. Hughes 
BULL CALF SALE 
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Photos Courtesy 
The Duroc News 


In judging hogs, first observe them from a distance. This will enable 
you to note their general appearance. As you look at them, follow a 
definite plan in judging them as individuals. For example, begin at 
the head and work towards the rear, noting the confirmation of 
head, neck, shoulders, front feet, back, flanks, belly, ham, and back 
legs. Then, try to evaluate individual hogs according to the general 
characteristics which are outlined on the hog pictured below. These 
desirable points are standard on most of the common breeds of hogs. 


— 
LONG, WELL 
ROUNDED 
RUMP 


GOOD DEPTH 


FULL, PLUMP, 
DEEP HAM 


LEGS & STRONG 
BONE 
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G00D LENG 
MEDIUM ARCHED BACK 


FULL LOIN 
~ 


MEDIUM SIZE EAR 
ye’ SET WIDE APART 


LOW. FULL FLANKS 


MEDIUM LENGTH 
WIDE, CLEAN CUT 
HEAD 


DEEP, FULL HEART GIRTH 


FIRM, 


SHORT, STRONG PASTERNS TRIM JOWL 


45 
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The head of a hog should be broad. Eyes should be set well apart in 
a clean cut face, and ears should be medium sized and set well apart. 
Avoid wrinkles above or below the eyes which may indicate building 
up of fat that will cause the eyes to partially close and bring on 
some blindness. Avoid a head which is narrow, long, with large 
drooping ears, and lacking in fine cut features. 


against the bad. 


Left—Choose a hog whose legs are strong 
and sturdy. They should be straight, set well 
apart, and of medium length with good bone. 


Right—View the hog from the rear and note 
the top line. Look for a smooth, wide, loin 
and rump. See that the width carries well 
down the animal to the legs. Look for good 
spring of ribs and width over the shoulders. 


Left below—Pick a hog which has good 
length and depth of body. Look for a well 
arched back and see that the hog stands on 
four good legs. Here is the place to take into 
consideration all the individual character- 
istics of the hog and balance the good points 


Right below—In judging sows or gilts, look 
closely at the udder development. Be sure 
teats are well spaced, sound, and of sufficient 
number to raise an average litter. 


Look closely at the rear development of hogs. Good hogs should 


P a well-r ded rump, full deep ham, and stand on strong, 
straight legs. The flank should carry well down and the hog should 
carry good width over the rump. Avoid a distinct slope to the rump, 
long legs, cut up flank, and a short ham. 
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Here Are Up-to-the-Minute Uses for. . . 


Sprayers and Dusters 


By EARL ANDERSON 


Nat'l Sprayer and Duster Assn. 


Disinfecting farm buildings. 


Killing insects in alfalfa, 


High clearance sprayer for second brood corn borers. 
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@ WHEN THE GREENBUGS struck at 

the seedling wheat fields in Okla- 
homa and other parts of the Southwest 
last March, farmers for the first time 
were able to effectively strike back. 
Later, when the large overwintering 
population of European corn borers 
threatened the corn crop in the Midwest, 
farmers had at their disposal positive 
means for protecting their crop. 

The farmers’ weapons in each case 
were the new farm sprayers, which have 
been developed into multiple-use ma- 
chines, and the new modern dusters. 

The list of new uses for this equipment 
is growing rapidly with additions coming 
from many different sources. Each new 
product successfully marketed by a pes- 
ticide manufacturer either broadens 
present fields of use or opens the door to 
new ones. The research workers of the 
state and federal experiment stations are 
also constantly extending the fields of use 
of this equipment in formal research 
projects. 

Some of the important new uses are 
suggested by farmers whose ingenuity 
has contributed to most of the major 
farm equipment developments in the past. 
Their vision of use is not limited to pes- 
ticides, but includes the full range of 
farming operations. And the experienced 
equipment manufacturers, through their 
research staffs and field men are con- 
tinually developing new equipment. 


Fruit—Vegetable Production 


Sprayers and dusters were first de- 
veloped for the express purpose of pro- 
tecting fruit and vegetable crops from 
insects and disease infestations. Today 
more than half a century later, very little 
quality fruit or vegetables reach the 
market without the benefit of such pro- 
tection. 

The new automatic spray heads which 
can be attached to any high pressure 


Controlling flies on cattle. 


Spraying orchard trees. 


sprayer and the new concentrate sprayers 
have greatly reduced the labor and time 
required for spraying orchards and 
groves. They have contributed to the 
introduction of several new important 
practices such as chemical blossom thin- 
ning, the spray application of plant 
nutrients, and pre-harvest sprays. 

These new practices, now undergoing 
widespread test, offer growers real hope 
for overcoming some major problems. 
Thus, spray application of certain chem- 
icals to thin fruit blossoms may replace 
the laborious and costly hand thinning 
methods used to grow larger fruit. This 


may change the bearing habits of some 
trees from biennial to annual. 
Trees respond quickly to foliage feed- 


=~ 

cin eee Spraying for first brood corn borers. 


Soil Conservation Color Film... 


“Neighbors of the Land” 


For the first time here’s a documentary-type, 
informational film, dramatizing the creation, 
development and achievement of a typical neigh- 
bor-group soil conservation program. “‘Neigh- 
bors of the Land” is devoted expressly to con- 
serving soil and water, and portrays what can be 
accomplished when neighbors work together. 


Oliver films are loaned without charge to 


OLIVER 


<*FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’’ 


agricultural leaders and appropriate groups—~ 
county agents, extension workers, vocational 
agriculture teachers, soil conservationists, farm 
clubs and civic organizations. Schedule this new 
full color, 16 mm. sound movie through your 
neighborhood Oliver dealer or branch office, or 
write to The OLIVER Corporation, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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CONTOUR FARMING 


WHY IT IS MORE SUCCESSFUL 
WITH BRILLION 


Farmers all over the country have dem- 
onstrated that it is easier and cheaper to 
get a good stand of grass or legume with 
the Brillion Sure-Stand Seeder. 

The Sure-Stand Prevents Seed Waste. Only 
one-half to one-third of the usually rec- 
ommended amount of seed is required 
by the Sure-Stand seeding method of 
placing the right amount of seed in the top 
half inch of soil where it can germinate. 
The Sure-Stand Prepares a Better Seed Bed. 
In one trip across the field, the Sure- 
Stand pulverizes lumps, accurately meters 
out the seeds, places them in the top 
half inch of soil and gently firms the 
ground over them. 

The Sure-Stand Gets a Better Stand. A higher 
percentage of the seeds germinate, the 
plants are more sturdy; and you get a 
good, even stand with less labor and 
less seed. 

The saving in seed is usually enough 
to pay for the entire cost of the machine 
in less than two years, 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC., Brillion, Wis. 


“Tucks each seed to bed 
in the top balf inch of soil.”’ 


Sure-Stand 
Grass Seeder, 
Pulverizer 
and Packer 
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ing of trace elements and essential plant 
nutrients used with an insecticide in a 
regular spray application. Certain hor- 
mone sprays, applied before harvest, are 
credited with greatly reducing wind or 
pre-harvest drop. This permits the fruit 
to reach maximum size and color and 
lengthens the picking period by a week 
or more. 

In the commercial production of truck 
crops, pale colored lettuce takes on a top 
market green color when given a pre- 
harvest nutrient spray treatment. 

Recent introductions are the high 
clearance self-propelled sprayers and 
dusters. Corn ear worms and both first 


Here is a modern sprayer in action. When 
handling all types of sprays and insecticides, 
‘every precaution should be taken. All direc- 
_ tions for handling and use appearing on the 
label should be followed minutely. 


and second brood European corn borers 
can be effectively controlled with these, 
thus permitting the marketing of top 
quality sweet corn. 

Also the cost of weeding such crops as 
carrots has been greatly reduced by 
spraying with certain oils. Experiments 
are continuing with pre-emergence 
spraying with selective chemical weed 
killers for control of weeds in a number 
of vegetable crops. 

The sprayer is fast replacing the cattle 
dipping vat in the range country. It 
provides a cheaper and more flexible 
method of treatment. The increase in 
rate of animal weight gain made possible 
by fly spraying has been one of the major 
achievements in the livestock industry in 
the past decade. 

The sprayer may play an equally im- 
portant role in ridding the range of sage- 
brush which is crowding out the grass. 
In tests conducted at the USDA Southern 
Great Plains Field Station, livestock 
profits were doubled by spraying this 
brush. 

Special chutes are now available for 
use with power dusters to protect sheep 
from range insects. These units are de- 
signed for easy transport and fast treat- 
ment of large flocks. They are especially 
useful in dryland areas since no water is 
required. 
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Weed control continues to be the top 
job for spraying in this area. Weeds are 
the number one menace and spraying has 
been the most effective weapon. In addi- 
tion to their use for greenbug control, 
the sprayers are being used effectively in 
another role—protecting stored wheat 
from weevils and other insects. 

For many years southern farmers have 
depended on dusters for poisoning cot- 
ton insects. Dusting is still the principal 
means. of poison application. In certain 
areas these dusters are now also being 
used to apply chemical defoliants to the 
cotton plants to facilitate machine pick- 
ing. 

In some sections of the southwest, cot- 
ton farmers have turned to sprayers to 
perform two important jobs—cotton 
poisoning and weed spraying. Spraying 
for insect control is commonly combined 
with the cultivation operations for great- 
est efficiency. The successful control of 
weeds in the cotton row by spraying 
promises to break the last major barrier 
to complete mechanization of cotton and 
greatly reduce the cost of production. 

Pecan growers in one area in Georgia 
in tests over the past five years have in- 
creased their yield as much as tenfold by 
spraying the trees with a suitable fungi- 
cide. 


Many Jobs In General Farming 


The farmers engaged in diversified 
farming have the opportunity to use their 
sprayers for more jobs around the farm 
than any other group. The jobs most 
frequently performed include spraying 
livestock and buildings for fly control, 
applying whitewash and other cold water 
paints, weed spraying, grasshopper con- 
trol, cleaning and disinfecting farm 
buildings, and cleaning farm machinery. 

Other jobs include spraying seed crops 
for insect control, fighting grass and 
brush fires, corn borer control, spraying 
grain bins and their contents for insect 
control, and controlling brush in fence 
row and pasture areas. 

A variety of jobs such as these requires 
a versatile type of sprayer. To meet 
these requirements the principal manu- 
facturers now produce the multiple- 
purpose type sprayer available in many 
different models. 

It is characterized by a self-contained 
tank, a positive displacement reciprocat- 
ing type pump such as the piston or 
plunger, and a mechanical type agitator. 
On some farms the larger hand sprayers 
or the wheelbarrow type of equipment 
may meet the principal spraying needs. 
On the larger farms, at least some hand 
equipment is required to supplement the 
power equipment. 


Prospects Bright 

A brief review of some of the research 
projects now in progress throughout the 
country suggests some exciting new uses 
for equipment in the future. In fact, 
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some of these new uses may even dwarf 
those of the present. 

As we learn more about the nutritive 
needs of plants, the practice of supplying 
missing nutrients by means of foliage 
sprays may expand very greatly because 
of the speed with which they are 
absorbed by the plant. 

The field of plant growth regulators is 
challenging many scientists today. We 
already have preliminary reports of 
spray materials which, for example, may 
slow down the rate of growth of grass in 
our house yards. This would require 
less frequent cutting. When applied to 
fruit trees, it would retard the blossom- 
ing until safe from frost in the spring. 

In trial experiments last summer, 
alfalfa caterpillars were successfully de- 
stroyed by spraying them with a virus 
disease. In another series of tests a new 
type of insecticidal spray applied to 
plants was absorbed by the plant. It 
remained for a brief period poisoning 
any insect which attempted to feed on 
the foliage. 

The tremendous expansion in the farm 
use of sprayers and dusters in the past 
decade is considered by many to be one 
of our most important farming develop- 
ments on record. Based on that record, 
the future outlook is bright. 


* 
New Grain Dryer Developed 


A new dryer that speeds up consider- 
ably the drying of shelled corn and small 
grains has been developed by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agriculture 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

In present models you have to turn off 
the heater while you're cooling the batch 
of grain you just dried. But the new 
dryer handles two batches at once. 

The test model has performed well in 
laboratory tests at Urbana. In one run 75 | 
bushels of shelled corn dried from 18 to 
12 percent moisture in two hours at a 
cost of 1 cent a bushel for fuel and power. 


Our Constitution Visualized 


A book entitled “Your Rugged 
Constitution” has been published by 
the Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

This book is a visual translation 
of our basic political document, the 
Constitution of the United States. 
The book presents the Constitution 
as a living, working model for good 
government. Each clause of the Con- 
stitution is isolated and printed in 
large, easy-to-read type; running 
commentary and lively drawings ex- 
plain the significance of each idea 
and make every word understand- 
able. 

It is a book which can be extreme- 
ly useful in teaching the value and 
importance of our American Consti- 
tution to students and adults alike. 


i A Da-Lite 
A dull screen robs your pic- Screen puts life 
tures of importont details. ond sparkle in 


every scene. 


Ss Cc R Ss Scene from Internationa! Har- 


Da-Lite Model C may 


‘ film "Soi be hung from wall or 
ceiling or set in Da-lite 
floor stand. 


A soiled or makeshift screen can rob your teaching films of more 
than half of their brilliance and clarity. A new Da-Lite Crystal- 7 ; 
Beaded screen will show them at their brightest and best. ui 


Da-Lite’s leadership in screen engineering since 1909 and large Write 
manufacturing facilities assure top values in every price range. oad 
Ask your dealer for a demonstration. Write for literature and FREE 
sample of Da-Lite Crystal-Beaded fabric. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC., 2749 N. Pulaski Rd., CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
FIRST with the Finest in Projection Screens SINCE 1909 


JUNIORS, HERE'S MORE PROOF... 


JERSEYS ARE YOUR BEST BET! 


Opal Crystal Lady, owned by Ralph Cope, Jr., has recently 
become the only cow of any breed to give 1,000 pounds butter- 
fat in three consecutive lactations on twice-daily milking. An- 
other record added to five already held by Jerseys over all other 
breeds! It is more proof that when you work with Jerseys, you 
work with the best. Milk checks start coming in sooner because 
Jerseys mature quicker, calve earlier, produce more efficiently. 


Buy your Jersey heifer now for that 4-H or FFA project. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
Department B Columbus, Ohio 
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aldrin 


THE NATIONAL 
HOPPER STOPPER 


Only two ounces per acre for control. 


‘Four million acres were treated 
with aldrin last year . . . with such 
deadly effect that aldrin has now 
become the national hopper stopper. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Aldrin is manufactured by Julius Hyman & Co., 
and is distributed by Shell Chemical Corpora- 
tion, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18. Aldrin is 
available under the brand names of leading 
insecticide manufacturers. Consult your local 
dealer and county agent. 
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| merous experiments. 


TCA—Weedy Grass Killer 


The chemical TCA (sodium salt of 
trichloroacetic acid) has proved itself a 
worthy foe of perennial weedy grasses. It 
also is showing promise in killing annual 


| weedy grasses in certain TCA-tolerant 


crops, such as sugar beets and table beets, 
flax, alfalfa, and other legume crops. If 


| definite treatment practices and dates 
| can be established by future research, 
| TCA will become one of the farmers 
| most dependable killers of grass weeds 


such as quackgrass, Johnson grass, and 
Bermuda grass. 

TCA does its damage as it comes in 
contact with perennial weed roots. Con- 
tact with above-ground foliage has little 
effect on the weed, as the poison is not 
transferred from the foliage to the roots. 
Much of TCA’s success, therefore, de- 
pends on leaching of the chemical down 
through the soil to root level. This means 
the poison should be applied at a time of 
year when soil moisture conditions or 
rainfall can be counted on to leach it. 

The advantage of using cultivation 
practices along with TCA— especially 
with quackgrass—has shown up in nu- 
In general, a sin- 
gle soil pulverizing cultivation or a turn- 
ing of the quackgrass sod at least doubled 
the efficiency of the killer. 

Used as an annual weed killer, TCA 
has been found to control seedlings of 
green and yellow foxtail, barnyard grass 
and panic grass, without damaging sugar 
beets and table beets. TCA was applied 
as a pre-emergence treatment. 


* 


New Insecticide Kills Flies 


A new insecticide for dairy barn use, 
combining two modern hydrocarbon 
compounds—methoxychlor and lindane, 
has recently been developed. It was de- 
veloped to give dairymen quick kill of 
flies and also to keep barns fly-free for a 
number of weeks following each spray- 
ing. 

Both these chemicals have been ap- 
proved by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture for fly protection in dairy barns. 
When used properly, they do not con- 
taminate milk. Combined in proper pro- 
portions, the two chemicals supplement 
the effectiveness of each other. This new 
insecticide, called Du Pont Dairy Barn 
insecticide, may be used for occasional 
application to dairy cattle to control 
mange and lice. However, it is not rec- 
ommended for fly control on animals due 


to the presence of lindane. 

One pound of the material in three 
gallons of water will cover 1,500 sq. ft. 
of surface. 


* 
BHC Helps Control Scabies 


Encouraging tests with benzene hexa- 
chloride (BHC) to secure better control 
of sheep scabies—skin inflammation 
caused by mites—have been made. A 
single treatment in an unheated dip by 
Bureau of Animal Industry workers of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
given good results. 

It should be used against sheep scabies 
in a quantity to provide 0.06 percent 
gamma isomer. This concentration is 
higher than that required under ideal 
conditions, and is deemed ample to pro- 
vide for all allowances to be made under 
farm and ranch operations. 

BHC, however, should be confined to 
flocks of sheep which are not intended to 
be shipped out of the state. There is no 
practical, reliable vat-side test to tell the 
actual strength of the BHC batch in the 
vat at all times. 

A disadvantage to the widespread use 
of the newer chemical is that the wet- 
table BHC powder is not soluble in wa- 
ter. This means that it will tend to settle 
in the bottom of the dipping vat unless 
some mechanical stirring device is used, 
or sheep are kept going through it con- 
stantly to splash and mix the liquid 
material. 

Moreover, this insoluble wettable BHC 
is apparently taken up by the fleeces of 
the sheep in somewhat greater propor- 
tions than that originally suspended in 
the water. This calls for increasing the 
proportion of the wettable material when 
replenishing the vat contents. 


* 


New Rabbit Repellent 


A four-page folder describing an 
effective rabbit repellent is available 
upon request. The material, called 
“No-Nib’l,” has received widespread 
acceptance for the protection of 
vegetable crops, ornamental plants, 
and flowers from feeding damage of 
rabbits. It will not harm plants or 
soil, is non-injurious to the rabbits, 
other animals, or birds. It can be 
used as a dust or spray. This product 
is manufactured by B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 
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Be ready to KILL COTTON INSECTS 
in HOURS instead of days 


Over 2,000,000 pounds of this powerful cotton 
pest killer were used during 1950 (aldrin’s first 
season)! 

This amazing first-year acceptance is due to 
two sound reasons: 

1. aldrin is the most powerful killer of 
boll weevils, thrips, tarnished plant bugs, rapid 
plant bugs, cotton fleahoppers and grasshoppers, 
yet formulated and proved on a belt-wide scale. 

2. aldrin controls these pests with just 4 
ounces per acre on mature cotton ... one to two 
ounces in early season. 


aldrin 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Aldrin is manufactured by Julius Hyman & 
Co., and is distributed by Shell Chemical Cor- 
poration, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 
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aldrin kills in hours instead of days! 
Cotton pests die within a few hours after aldrin- 
izing. Growers are enthusiastic about such fast 
action which cuts crop damage. Insects on four 
acres are quickly controlled with just one pound 
of aldrin. 

Less risk from rain. Dust or spray aldrin 
insecticides without hesitation . . . after a few 
hours most of the lethal work is completed . . . if it 
rains next day you don’t have to re-do your work. 

Your dealer will gladly give you more informa- 
tion on aldrin. Don’t wait—now’s the time to decide. 


local dealer and county agent. 
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HOW WOULD YOU PLACE 
THESE COLUMBIA SHEEP? 


(Turn To Page 87 for correct placing) 
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RATS 
can 


useful 


White rats, for example, when used for measuring vitamin 
D,, render an indispensable service in connection with 
feeds, foods and pharmaceuticals. 


FLEISCHMANN’S Although there have been many attempts made to develop 
“piv ' fapid, inexpensive chemical methods for general use in 
TYPE 36-F = vitamin D, assay work, results have as yet been unsuccess- 
ful. That’s why the expensive, time-consuming “rat assay” 
still the method used for vitamin D, determination. 
GUARANTEED AKALYSIS. , - It is difficult to believe that a tiny bit of vitamin D, so 
Protein (min) 05% * small that it is invisible to the naked eye can actually be 
measured. However, by means of the laboratory or “white” 
oe ps fat this seemingly impossible task can be accomplished. 
men economic magia » Would you like to know how a rat assay is made, how 
vitamin D, is measured? Dr. G. C. Wallis, our Animal 
STANDARD BRANDS * _- Nutritionist, who has had many years’ experience with rat 
INCORPORATED ' _ assays for vitamin D,, describes this test in a new bulletin " 


eet Weight 100 Pounds - entitled “How Vitamin D, is Measured.” This bulletin is 
» available to Vo-Ag teachers, County Agents and others 
interested in good nutrition. 


For your free copy of this special bulletin, “How Vitamin 
D, is Measured,” mail the coupon below. 


A rat assay for every batch stands 
behind our potency guarantee on 
Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast. 


* 


Desk BFM-3, Agricultural Dept. 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Send me FREE 


new informative bulletin by Dr. G. C. Wallis 
“HOW VITAMIN D., IS MEASURED” 


NAME__ 


ADDRESS_ 


‘OR OUR rep AN 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


POST OFFICE STATE 


| | 
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county agent. 


TOXAPHENE 


Concentrate 

@ 44 Super Toxaphene 
Concentrate 

@ 44 Toxaphene Oil 
Concentrate 

®@ 44 Cotton Dust 20-40 

44 10% Toxophene Dust 

@ 44 20% Toxaphene Dust 

@ 44 Wettable Toxaphene 
Powder 
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COTTON POISONS 


aN AVAILABLE IN DUSTS AND 
LIQUID FORMULATIONS 


©44 Aldrin 


© 44 Dieldrin 
@44 Toxaphene 
@44 Benzene Hexachloride 


@ 44 Chlordane 


Formulated in any combinations to suit the recom- 
mendations of yourself, your customers and your 


WHEAT CHEMICALS 


©@ 442,4-D Weed Killers 

7, ph 1 
Concentrates and Dusts 

@ 44 Chlordane Emulsifiable 
Concentrates and Dusts 

@ 44 Parathion Emulsifiable 
Concentrates and Dusts 


@ 44 Tepptone Emulsifiable 
Concentrates and Dusts 


CATTLE SPRAYS 


©44 Gold Star Livestock and 
Barn Concentrate 


@ 44 Stock and Barn Insect 
Killer 


@ 44 Dairy Spray 
@ 44 Grub Dust 
@ 44 Ben-Hex 10 
@ 44 Sheep Dust 


BRUSH KILLERS 


— © 44 Brush Murder 
(2,4-D and 2,4,5-T) 


© 44 Hi-Strength Brush 
Murder 


BRUSH MURDER @ 44 2,4,5-T Concentrate 
2457 


CORN INSECTICIDES 


@ 44 25% DDT Emulsion 
Concentrate 


@ 44 DDT Wettable Powder 


44 Parathion Emulsifieble 
Concentrate 


@ 44 Tepptone Emulsifiable 
Concentrate and Dusts 
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HOUSEHOLD SPRAYS 


@ 44 Kilzit (Containing 
Chlordane) 


Available in pints, quarts, 
gallons, 5-gal. pails, 30 
and 55 gal. drums. A 2% 
Chlordane in refined oil 
base. 


DDT PRODUCTS 


@ 44 25% DDT Emulsion 
Concentrate 


@ 44 DDT Wettable Powder 
@ 44 DDT Dust Concentrate 
@ 44 DDT Cotton Dust 3-5-40 
@ 445% DDT Dust 

@ 44 Potato Dust 5-90 
@ 44 Potato Dust 10-80 


CHLORDANE PRODUCTS 


44 Emulsifiable Chlordane 
Concentrate 


@ 44 Super Chlordane 
Concentrate 


@ 44 Chlordane Oil 
Concentrate 


445% Chlordane Dust 


@ 44 Wettable Dust 
Concentrate 


Kitzit 


2,4-D PRODUCTS 


@ 442,4-D Weed Killer Liquid 
Amine Concentrate 


©@ 44 Butyl Ester 2,4-D 

44 Isopropyl Ester 2,4-D 
© 44 Aero Butyl Ester 

© 44 Super “80” Buty! Ester 


GARDEN INSECTICIDES 


@ 44 Octakill 
44 Emulsifiable Concentrate 
@ 44 Chlordane Dust 


INQUIRIES 
INVITED 


12th & Quivas Sts., Denver, Coloradc 
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Duroc 
Judging 
Pictorial 


Senior Spring Boars 
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Report from Missouri 


R. A. Langenbacher, St. Charles 
county, Missouri agent has a double 
leader program. But what can you ex- 
pect of a young fellow with a quarter 
century of service? Pretty near had to 
beat him up to get the 
information. Said he 
had two reasons for 
not giving it—neither 
of them any good. 

Bob takes justified 
pride in having 250 
farm and home im- 
provement programs 
in the county. Each 


igger litters—Faster Gains 


men signed ond Add Up to Greater Profits 
in the o * 

Th il district helps to get 
women attended a fall get-together on 
the farm of Herman and Harry Schier- 


meier. These folks are leaders of 20 More and more farmers each year are proving to themselves that 
years standing in their community of a » : 
Libertyville. This is thought to be the Duroc hogs actually do “Grow Faster On Less Feed.” During the 
first community in Missouri to hold a past 11 years, 9,768 Duroc litters in the Official Sow-testing Pro- 
Sei Gee ee gram have averaged 8.27 PIGS RAISED—almost 2 pigs more than 
grams on nine neighboring farms include the National average and a 20% saving in feed costs. Big, fast gain- 
ing litters are the rule not the exception with Durocs—877 Official 
The second part of the program is an Duroc Ton Litters produced in the National Duroc Ton Litter Con- 
agricultural — ae ae = test is added proof of the Duroc sow’s ability to farrow and raise 
large, profitable litters. During the past seven years, Duroc market 
The ee a ~ eae serv- barrows have also dominated the major shows winning 332 All- | 
breed championships compared to 156 for the nearest competing 
ag gen and pee ny Any ze breed. These are only a few of the many reasons why more pure- 
pon pend ics een, eulie bred Durocs were recorded in 1950 than the total of the two closest 
buildings and court houses. breeds. 


“Farmers who come to headquarters 
now have an opportunity of taking care Write toda : . 
rite today for a of Duroc bred gilt sales to held 
“We think they are entitled to this kind in March, and April fall boar and gilt sales. Also inquire 
of service,” he adds. about our FREE BUYING SERVICE. 

Langenbacher also mentions the Farm 
Bureau Service Company with a build- 


ing 40x100 feet and with ample loading i 
docks 1951 National Duroc Ton Litter Contest—$3,000 in Cash Prizes 

he 4 it Ag Teachers & 4-H Ciub Leaders: Urge your boys with Duroc proj- 

per full ects to enter this popular contest—open to both juniors and adults. 

- h hed — y $5 cash for every Official Ton Litter and up to $250 in other prizes. 

realized than he hoped. Write today for full details and entry cards. 

* 


listing free services of the association with large 
rary o colored slides on 

fertiliser distributing machinery is color pictures of ial type Dusoc boar and sow ree on education 
. available to ag leaders. These will sound, color movie film “Pig Projects Make Profits”—New strip film “Select- 
serve as a useful aid in educational ing Swine.” Write today to 

programs. They show the more ef- 
fective methods of fertilizer applica- 
tion in current farm practice. 


Ag leaders may obtain a catalog of 5 
the available slides from the Na- i | T E D U R 0 C EC 0 fk D S S i 
tional Fertilizer association, 616 Con- 


tinental Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 
Room 61, Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, Illinois 
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But the chances are you are neglecting the health of your soil. 
Healthy soil produces healthy, vitamin-rich crops. Minerals are just as 
essential to healthy soil as they are to the human body. We are 
constantly taking nature’s minerals! from the soil, but, are these min- 
erals being replaced? ES-MIN-EL contains the essential mineral ele- 
ments of Copper, Manganese, Boron, Zinc, Iron and Magnesium. These 
minerals are essential to good healthy, productive soil. Let ES-MIN-EL 
enrich your soil and increase production of vitamin-rich crops. 

If your soil was not properly mineralized before planting you can 
: now get ES-MIN-EL for dusting or spraying. You can now feed your 
| growing plants these essential mineral elements through the leaves and 
| stems by applying the new form of ES-MIN-EL, for spraying and dust- 

ing only. ES-MIN-EL spray or dust is a neutral form of Copper, Manga- 
nese and Zinc. de 


Send card or letter to Tennessee 
Corp., Grant Building., Atlanta, 
Georgia or Lockland, Ohio. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION: 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION Lockland, Ohio 
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News from 


Thermopane Made In Three Sizes 


Establishment of three additional 
standard sizes of Thermopane insulating 
glass especially for farm building in- 
stallations have been announced by 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company. 

The three sizes will fit farm utility 
building sash manufactured by the Clay 
Equipment Corporation, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

The new standard sizes will be made 
with double strength sheet glass with a 
quarter-inch air space sealed between 
the two panes of each unit. Thermopane 
for farm buildings is being made in sheet 
glass. 

A number of other standard sizes of 
Thermopane in double strength sheet 
glass suitable for installation in livestock 
and poultry shelters and other farm 
buildings are available. The sizes just 
approved make Thermopane available 
for metal sash in the farm buildings. 


* 
Feed Salt Free Choice 


Farmers can save up to 50 percent of 
their feed cost by giving farm animals 
free access to salt, according to the Inter- 
national Salt Company. Experiments 
made recently at the Kansas agricultural 
experiment station demonstrated that the 
amount of feed required to produce 100 
pounds of gain on steer calves was almost 
twice as high for steers not allowed 
access to salt as it was for steers given 
salt free choice. 

The experiments, which have just been 
completed, involved lots of steer calves 
which were wintered on silage and 1 
pound of soybean pellets per head daily. 
One group, in addition, received free 
access to salt, while another received no 
salt. 

The group which had free access to 
salt gained 1.26 pounds per head daily, 
while the group that had no salt gained 
only .65 of a pound per head daily. Each 
animal was fed all the silage it would eat. 
Those which had free access to salt con- 
sumed 28.2 pounds of silage per head 
daily, while the steers which had no salt 
ate only 26.15 pounds per head daily. 


* 
New Foot-and-Mouth Infection 
Found in Central Mexico 


The finding of a new center of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Mexico was re- 
vealed by Secretary of Agriculture, 
Charles F. Brannan. This is the first 
evidence of active infection of the disease 
in that country since December, 1949. 
The infection was reported about 100 
miles south of the northern quarantine 
line. 

The affacted cattle had previously re- 
ceived foot-and-mouth disease vaccina- 
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tions, but the last mass vaccinations 
were completed in that area about April, 
1950. At the present time, no further 
vaccinations are planned. 

“Only time will tell the extent of the | 
outbreak,” Secretary Brannan com- | 
mented, “but we have every hope that 
the infection will be contained at the 
point of outbreak. This experience 


shows why we must be vigilant, not only ‘ 


in Mexico, but in this country as well.” 


* 


Newly Developed Miticide fe 
Gives Residual Control 
The newest development in miticides is | 4 


in portable sprinkler 


the highly effective Ortho-Mite contain- | 
ing Aramite. This new insecticide has 
given superior control from coast to coast | 
of the Citrus Red Mite, Clover Mite, Pa- 
cific Mite, European Red Mite, and Two 
Spotted Mite on citrus, apples, grapes, 
peaches, pears, and nursery plants. 

In field tests on citrus plots each ap- 
plication gave outstanding results for 
long periods of time. Other extensive 
tests show that unusually effective con- 
trol can be achieved by spraying or dust- 
ing orchard, nursery or garden crops 
every 2 or 3 months. 

It is available in three convenient | 
forms: Wettable powder, emulsive li- | 
quid, and dusts. The product was devel- | 
oped by the California Spray-Chemical 
Corp. 


Each portable sprinkler project re- 


quires individual study and plan- 


ning—yet basic irrigation princi- 


ples apply. Know the water sup- 
ply, the area, the soil, the terrain, 
the climate, the crop, the power 
supply, and you can apply the 


established irrigation principles. 


You can determine the amount 
and kind of equipment required bi 
—you can design an efficient, | 
economical portable sprinkler f 
irrigation system to reap more 
* 
Tough Paper Towels Used 
To Clean Dairy Cows 


Paper towels, especially designed for 
cleaning cow udders, are now on the 


profit from farm land! if 


These basic portable sprin- 
kler irrigation principles are 
fully explained in the STOUT 


market. And they’re proving useful, 
says M. J. Regan, extension dairyman, 
University of Missouri. 


These paper towels are used to bathe | 


the udder with hot water, containing a 
chlorine disinfectant, just before milking. 

Paper towels do away with cleaning 
and sterilizing cloth towels. These paper 
towels for dairy use are tough—even 
when wet. 


*“Build-A-Tool’”’ Plans 

A series of “Build-A-Tool” plans, 
describing how to build with an are 
welder and other shop tools many 
useful farm devices, is now available. 

The plans are complete, accurately 
drawn, showing major dimensions, 
and have been checked by agricul- 
tural engineering departments for 
accuracy and practicability. They 
have all been farm built. 

These plans are free and can be 
obtained from the Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE COMPLETE TECHNICAL HANDBOOK DATA BOOK, available with- 


@ Methods and data on the pi and g of out cost fo you. 
sprinkler irrigation systems. 


@ How to arrive at the number and size of sprinklers. 
@ How to find the most practical pipe sizes to use. 


This is the first in a series of messages appearing each month 
in the interest of successful portable sprinkler irrigation. 


Please send me your FREE data book, 
Engineering and Designing a Portable Sprinkler Irrigation System 


NAME 


OCCUPATION 
ADDRESS___ 


IRRIGATION, 


wyss IRRIGATION, INC. 
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Here is a thoroughly practical way of preventing 
vils from destroying wheat. Proven on thousands of 
bushels stored on farms and in elevators, Pyrenone 
WHEAT Protectant is rapidly becoming recognized 
as a major weapon in the continual war against insects. 

Prevention, not cure, is the way Pyrenone works. 
Keeping insects out of stored wheat rather than wait- 
ing for them to arrive, is the sensible way Pyrenone 
operates. 

Wheat that has been treated with Pyrenone WHEAT 
Protectant can be held in season-long storage. Shrink- 


Simple i¢ feeder applying Py WHEAT P, in the 


headhouse of a mill elevator. 
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age, and market dockage caused by insects, and insect 
fragments in the flour, are held to a minimum, all at 
the low cost of approximately 2¢ a bushel. 

You may want to stage a demonstration during this 
coming harvest season to illustrate how wheat can be 
protected—how loss from insects can be prevented. If 
so, be certain a farm supply store near you carries a 
stock of Pyrenone WHEAT Protectant. 

More details about Pyrenone Protectants are given 
in a booklet entitled “Preventing Insect Infestations 
in Stored Grain.” It’s FREE. Write for your copy now. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Time to apply Pyrenone WHEAT Protectant—just as soon as the wheat 
goes into storage. 


NpusTRIAL 


60 East 42nd Street 
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In test after test on stored corn, Pyrenone GRAIN 
Protectant has proven to be a profit builder. By pre- 
venting weevils from gaining headway in stored corn, 
growers can now feed more of their corn crop and the 
corn they feed is of better quality. 

On shelled or shucked ear corn, Pyrenone GRAIN 
Protectant affords almost complete control for an en- 
tire season. Year-old corn, fed in the fall or winter, re- 
tains its full feed values. On unshucked corn, weevil 
damage can be confined to those ears that became in- 
fested before they went into storage. Growers still 
profit by being able to get full value from most of their 
crop. In either case, low-cost Pyrenone GRAIN Pro- 


Apply Pyrenone GRAIN Protectant between layers of corn as it goes 
into storage. 


tectant can be easily applied to corn as it is stored. 

Equally effective protection against weevils can be 
given by Pyrenone GRAIN Protectant to stored rice, 
oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum and many other grains. 

You may want to stage a demonstration during this 
coming harvest season to illustrate how grain can be 
protected—how loss from insects can be prevented. If 
so, be certain a farm supply:store near you carries a 
stock of Pyrenone GRAIN Protectant. 

Write today for the free, descriptive booklet “Proven 
Methods for Preventing Insect Infestation of Grains 
in Storage” and the technical booklet for “Stored 
Southern Corn.” 


A gun-type duster may be used to apply Py 
as the corn is stored. 


CHEMICALS, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Branches in all principal cities 
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How Would You Place 
These Brown Swiss Cows? 
Correct Placing 
See Page 87 
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smooth even spray covers 


“maximum deposit 


““THAT’S WHAT YOU GET 
WITH ORCHARD BRAND 


YOU CAN'T GET MORE owt of your spray tank than you put into 
it—and when you use Orchard Brand spray materials, you 
know you're putting in the best! That's been the year-in, year- 
out experience of leading fruit growers the country over—the 
men who regularly harvest larger, better crops. Consistently 
good field performance has proved to them that every Orchard 
Brand product can be counted upon to: 


1. Mix well in hard or soft water without excessive foaming 

2. Stay suspended in the spray mixture 

3. Give high deposit on fruit and foliage . . . uniform, closely- 
knit spray covers 

4, Have minimum run-off of the active ingredients in the spray 
drip because these materials are processed to “stay put” 
where they hit. 

Result! Maximum spray protection! 


THAT'S IMPORTANT when you raise fruit as a business! And 
that’s what you get with Orchard Brand! So be sure . . . see 
your Orchard Brand dealer early—order early! 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Offices in Agricultural Centers from Coast to Coast 
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“WHAT YOU WANT IS 
MAXIMUM SPRAY PROTECTION:: 


SPRAYS 4 DUSTS ) 


For Worms, Mites, Aphids 
GENITOX §-5 50% DOT Wettable 


Spray Powder 


GENITH iON 15% & 25% PARATHION 
Wettable Spray Powders 

Other Orchard Brand Products for Fruit: 

Lead Arsenate, Astringent & Standard 


Nicotine Sulfate, 40% 


Micro-Dritomic* Sulfur, for apple scab, peach 
brown rot 


Spraycop,* neutral copper fungicide for sour cher- 
ries, grapes 


Ferbam, organic fungicide 
G-10 BHC spray powder, for plum curculio 


. *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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ANTI-RUST 
GASOL! 


It stops rust that can stop 
tractors, trucks or cars 


Yes, gasoline tanks rust—because of moisture condensa- 


WwW. tion. And rust specks can clog fuel lines, carburetor jets— 
causing stalling and costing money in wasted gasoline 


and repairs. 


Now Sinclair enables farmers to stop the formation 
Megnified carbure- Of rust and corrosion . . . with the world’s first anti-rust 
oa ane ae gasoline. It contains Sinclair’s new rust inhibitor, RD-119, 
this po ig which forms an invisible, rust-proof film throughout fuel 


ond sputtering. 
systems. 


SINCLAR 
Gasoline with RD-II9 


Missouri FFA Chapter 
Initiates Forestry Program 


The Carl Junction, Missouri, FFA 
Chapter has made arrangements to set 
up a local farm forestry management 
project. Assisting them has been the 
Kelso Milling Company, Joplin. They 
offered to put 80 acres of timberland at 
the disposal of the vocational agricul- 
tural department of Carl Junction, pro- 
viding they set up the land on a forestry 
management plan. 

Aid in surveying the land and outlin- 
ing the steps to take in order to develop 
a management area plan was given by 
L. E. McCormick, extension forester, 
University of Missouri. 

The FFA boys have several main pur- 
poses in mind in taking over the land as 
a forestry management area. One is to 
develop the land. Another reason is to 
make information concerning the find- 
ings and experiences of the project avail- 
able to others in the area. 

And, of course, the FFA boys expect 
to realize an income as a result of their 
work and labor in the area, and thereby 
make it possible to finance their various 
activities throughout the year. 


* 


Treat Seed Cotton At Planting 


Replanting cottonseed is an expensive 
job. It can sometimes be avoided by 
treating the seed before planting, reports 
Texas A & M college. 

The scarcity of good planting seed in 
many areas and the present emergency 
that faces cotton producers makes the 
problem of getting a good stand on the 
first planting mighty important in 1951. 
Cottonseed treatment costs only a few 
cents per bushel. Treating kills disease 
germs on the seed, protects the seed and 
seedlings from diseases which may be in 
the soil, and gives a better stand. 

Producers who have large quantities of 
seed to treat might find it economical to 
have the job done by a commercial op- 


“Oh, that’s easy. He just gets a run and 


” 


then jumps on! 
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THIS HELPFUL LEAFLET IS 


Coctidiosis of Chickens 
cae. 


a” 


FOR SULFAQUINOX ALINE 


Al 
TEN 


} 


SULFAQUINOXALINE 
The Key to Prevention and Control 


of Coccidiosis Outbreaks Records of Effectiveness 
READ how Sulfaquinoxaline works-—-easily . . . effectively . . . eco- In 86 successive broiler flocks (equivalent to about 
nomically; how it prevents and controls outbreaks of cecal and intes- 30 years’ experience in commercial broiler produc- 
tinal coccidiosis of chickens and coccidiosis of turkeys; how it checks tion) Sulfaquinoxaline has achieved consistent per- 
immediate mortality in acute fowl cholera of chickens, turkeys, and formance. Throughout this concentrated study, no 
pheasants. severe outbreaks of cecal or intesti- 


nal coccidiosis have occurred. There 
was no evidence that the coccidia 
became resistant to Sulfaquinoxa- 
line. 


LEARN THE FACTS—Sulfaquinoxaline-fed flocks show better feed 
efficiency and better market quality; Sulfaquinoxaline is safe for meat 
birds and replacement pullets; it is effective the year ‘round under a 
wide variety of climatic conditions. 


ALL IN THIS FREE FOLDER, together with Table of Effective Con- 


centrations, showing 22 ways to use Sulfaquinoxaline. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Paste on Penny Post Card 
or mail in envelope 


Your Feed supplier or Remedy dealer has Sulfaquinox- 
aline in the form of feed mixtures, premizes, solutions, 
tablets, or soluble powder. 


MERCK Co., Ine. 

Rauway, N. J., ‘Dept. SQ-BE-3 

Send me a copy of your informative folder, Coccidiosis, [ts Pre- | 

vention and Control with Sulfaquinozaline. 3 

(Please Print) i 
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Donors To FFA Foundation 
Hold Annual Meeting 


Forty-five representatives of donors to 
the Future Farmers of America Founda- 
tion, Inc. met with the FFA Foundation 
Board of Trustees and national officers on 
Thursday, January 25. 

The number of donors to the Founda- 
tion has steadily grown since its organi- 
zation. At the annual meeting, it was 
reported that 104 companies and indi- 
viduals are now contributing. 

A. W. Tenney, executive secretary, 
FFA, pointed out that the rapid growth 
of donors to the Foundation was paral- 
leled by a like expansion in the ranks of 
the Future Farmers of America. This 
would indicate that the Foundation is 
accomplishing part of its purpose by 
stimulating additional interest in the 
FFA organization. 

The budget for 1951 calls for an allot- 
ment of $94,250 to the FFA from the 
Foundation. The New Farmers of Amer- 
ica (NFA) has been allotted $9,196.38, 
making a total allotted to the two or- 
ganizations of $103,446.38. 

This total represents the largest 
amount that the Foundation has set aside 
for FFA and NFA awards. 

Funds to these two organizations are 
distributed on a percentage of member- 
ship. The FFA membership totals 319,- 
261 compared to NFA membership of 
31,148. The NFA members are Negro 
boys enrolled in agriculture throughout 
the southern section of the United States. 

In the absence of John Kraft, chairman 
of the sponsoring committee and presi- 
dent of Kraft Foods Company, Walter 


FUTURE FARMERS 


OF AMERICA 


Lloyd, Kraft Foods Company, gave a re- 
port for him. He noted the growth in the 
Foundation, and spoke of the tremendous 
effort which J. H. Kraft had put in as 
chairman of the sponsoring committee. 
He urged that all representatives take an 
active interest in the Foundation and 
especially cultivate the interests of top 
executives within each company. 

Several significant reasons why top 
officials of business in industry should 
jtake an active interest in the Foundation 
were given by William B. Schnathorst, 
International Harvester Company. He 
noted that the real purposes of the FFA 
Foundation were based on human values. 
The result accomplished is the promo- 
tion of the economic and social welfare 
of all boys in the FFA organization. He 
stated that his company hoped to con- 
tinue to support the Foundation as long 
as these ideals are kept foremost in mind 
and no one company, individual, or po- 
litical group gained dominance or con- 
trol of the FFA organization. 

Two important reports were given by 
Dr. W. T. Spanton, chief, agricultural 
education service and A. W. Tenney, 
executive secretary, FFA. Spanton out- 
lined the important points which were 
gained by acquiring the new federal 
charter for the FFA last year. He em- 
phasized the fact that under the new 
charter, the FFA remains a strictly pri- 
vate corporation and can in no way be 
classified as a government corporation. It 
now will have all the advantages of a 
private corporation but will operate un- 
der congressional authorization. 

An outline of the FFA Foundation 
activity accomplishments was given by 


Here is a group of donor representatives, the National officers of the FFA, members of the 
staff of the Office of Education, Washington, D. C., and several state supervisors of agri- 
cultural education who attended the advisory committee meeting in Washington. The donors 
are representatives to the Future Farmers of America Foundation, Inc. 
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Walter Cummins, left, Freedom, Okla. na- 
tional president of the Future Farmers of 
America, greets Raymond C. Firestone, vice- 
president of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company. The latter was elected recently to 
serve as 1951 chairman of the Sponsoring 
committee for the Future Farmers of America 
Foundation, Inc. 


A. W. Tenney. He illustrated his report 
with slides of various activities. 

The donor representatives voted to ex- 
tend appropriate thanks to John Kraft, 
past chairman of the sponsoring commit- 
tee, for his effort and time given to this 
position. They also elected Raymond 
Firestone, vice-president, Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, as chairman of the 
sponsoring committee for 1951. 

A plan for the selection of a sponsoring 
committee chairman in the future was 
suggested by Dr. W. T. Spanton. Favor- 
able action was taken on his suggestion 
that in the future a committee consisting 
of W. T. Spanton, chairman, FFA Foun- 
dation Board of Trustees; A. W. Tenney; 
the present year’s chairman of the spon- 
soring committee; and the immediate two 
past chairmen of the sponsoring commit- 
tee be given the authority to canvass the 
field. They would then recommend at 
the annual meeting some member of the 
advisory committee to serve as the next 
year’s chairman. 

The successful meeting was closed by 
a banquet given by the Foundation for 
American Agriculture. 


* 
Do FFA Boys Eventually Farm? 


An interesting summary of occupations 
of former FFA boys was completed by 
Colby high school, Colby, Wis. 

Under the direction of Harry Bender, 
principal at Colby for many years, and 
Marvin Erdmann, instructor in agricul- 
ture, a study was made of the occupations 
of all the agricultural students since the 
department was organized. 

There have been 231 boys who took 
two or more years of vocational agricul- 
ture. Of those 23141 percent are now 
on farms; 11 percent are in allied work; 
and 48 percent are not in agricultural 
occupations. 

Of the 231 boys, 105 or not quite half, 
had completed four years of vocational 
agriculture. Of these, 56 percent are on 
farms; 15 percent are in allied work; 
and 29 percent are not in agriculture. 
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The building that works around the clock... 


lasts longer . . . requires no expensive upkeep... 
and is fire-safe—the Multi-Purpose 


“QUONSET 


Perhaps the hardest-working, least-complaining, 
and most versatile piece of “equipment” you can 
have on your farm is a Stran-Steel Quonset building! 


More than just a building, the Quonset is a valuable 
tool on any farm—a production machine that works 
with you and for you. 


The Quonset reduces hours of drudgery and miles 
of legwork. It’s designed to increase volume and 
cut material and labor costs. Its uses are unlimited. 


All over America, farmers of all kinds—in every sec- 


Quonset 40 


The versatile Quonset is excellent for livestock housing or 
crop storage. Here a Quonset 32’s capacity for all sorts of 
machinery is shown. Adequate shelter for expensive farm 
equipment pays for itself in short order! 
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tion of the country—are ready to back up statements 
like this because their experience with Quonsets has 
proved the Quonset’s real value as a farm building. 
Wouldn’t you—right now—like to have an all-steel, 
fire and wind-resistant, vermin-proof building of 
all-year, all-round usefulness? A building that works 
for you? See your Quonset dealer! 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION ~~ 


Stran-Steel Division + Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


cu 


NAN 
40 


Stran-Stee! and 
Quonset 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Use this coupon for information about Quonsets in 
use in your kind of farming. (We will include the 
name of your nearest Quonset dealer, from whom 
you can get detailed costs.) 


STATE 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


a7 
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with ANCHOR Serums 


you can do the job yourself and 
save — follow simple directions on 
every Anchor bottle. 


alps TO FARM 
COUNTY 


“Vaccination Simplified 
Loaned without charge. 
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AGENTS 


e Free Hog Cholera booklet 
e 16 mm, sound color film 


ANCHOR DEPENDABILITY 


ANCHOR, World’s Largest Serum Company, is a pioneer and 
veteran in the field of simplified livestock vaccination—with 
almost 40 years experience in the production of the best pos- 
sible pharmaceuticals and biologicals. Back of Anchor's crusade 
to put the control of disease in the hands of every farmer, has 
been extensive research, advanced scientific methods, careful 
government testing ..... to bring ANCHOR an enviable 
record for safe immunity — for dependable service to the 
nation’s farmers, farm leaders, veterinarians and stockmen. 
In making Anchor vaccination so simple, so safe—Anchor has 
been instrumental in helping to raise the level of animal health 
in the U. S. to the highest in the world—and adding more 
profits to farm incomes yearly. 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


at your AYCHOR DISTRIBUTOR’S 


Anchor aoe of Calif, Distrs., 428 P. 
Street, Fresno, Colif. 


Anchor Serum Co. of Cerolina, Distrs., 


onses Serum and Vaccine Distr 
~ > Stuttgort, Ark. 


Breeders Supply > , 101 S. Main St., 
a. 


P.O. Box 401, Charlotte, N. Car. 
wper’s Veterinary Leborotory, 
ston North St., Mertiiten, Ark. 


A. A. Keeney, 208 Mt. 
Anchor Serum Co. of Indiana, Distrs., Drive, Les A 
ngeles 65, Col 
Kentucky Ave., Indianapol — Serum Grand 
land, Nebr. 
Anchor Serum Co. Hy a Montgomery Serum Co., Capitol Stock 
Distrs., Livestock Exe! = 
St. Poul, Minn. Yerds, Montgomery 
Anchor — Co. of New Mexico, 
Distrs., 6 E. Anderson Ave., Al- 
New Mexico. 


L. Mosher Co., 268- N. 
, P.O. Box 1533, Atlonta, Ga. 
wend Veterinary Supply Co., P.O. 
Anchor Serum Co. of Texas, Distrs. wate 
te rum mpany, w 
1121 Stock Pens Rood, San Angelo, Ave., So. Nashville 2; Yona. 
Texos. Wichita & Serum Co., Live- 


hor Serum Co. of Wash., Distrs., stock Exchange Bidg., Okichome 
Trent Ave., Spokone 15, City, Okie. 
R. S. P.O. Box 215, Sioux 


City, | 


“World's Largest Serum Plant” 


3 “From the World’s Largest Serum Plant” : 
Pigs are Vact 
ith 4M al” 
0 
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AWCHOR SERUM COMPANY 
‘ 
SOUTH SAINT JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
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What’s New In. 


By C. M. VESTAL 
Purdue University 


Swine Husbandry 


@ MUCH OF THE SWINE nutrition 

research during the past year was 
with the so-called APF supplements in 
rations of growing and fattening pigs. 
Some rather consistent results were ob- 
tained but as a whole the findings were 
confusing to swine growers and others. 

This no doubt was due mainly to the 
fact that the many different commercial 
products containing vitamin Be were 
referred to as APF, an abbreviation for 
“Animal Protein Factor.” Some of these 
products contained one antibiotic or an- 
other, and some more than one besides 
vitamin B::—quite different products but 
most all were referred to as APF or APF 
supplements. Variation in the Bx activ- 
ity and the antibiotic content of single 
products, as well as among different ones 
may also have added to the apparent 
confusion. 


APF As Name Eliminated 


Recent definitions adopted by the As- 
sociation of American Feed Control Offi- 
cials should help to clarify the situation 
through the elimination of the terms 
Animal Protein factor and APF in reg- 
istered feeds. The definitions are as fol- 
lows: 

“Vitamin B: supplement is a feeding 
material used for its vitamin B»: activity. 
It shall contain a minimum Vitamin Be 
activity of 1.5 milligrams per pound. The 
term shall not be applied to products 
for which there are accepted names and 
definitions.” 

“Antibiotic Feed Supplement is a 
feeding material used for its antibiotic 
activity. It shall contain a single anti- 
biotic or combination of antibiotics hav- 
ing growth promoting properties. The 
name and amount of each antibiotic shall 
be declared on the label. It shall contain 
a minimum of 1 gram per pound of anti- 
biotics.” 

“The label shall bear the legend ‘for 
feeding use only.’ Directions for use shall 
provide for incorporating not more than 
50 grams of antibiotic per ton of finished 
feed.” 

The following resolution also was 
adopted. 

“Resolved, that if a feeding material 
is represented to be a combined vitamin 
B: and antibiotic feed supplement, it 
shall meet the potency standards and 
other label and informational require- 
ments established for each component.” 

Standardization of the different prod- 
ucts, with guaranteed B. and antibictic 


content, would make possible an earlier 
determination of the optimum amounts 
required for rapid and economical 
growth of pigs. 

The use of vitamin B» and the anti- 
biotics réquires that more attention be 
given to borderline deficiencies of ra- 
tions. Examples might be vitamins and 
trace minerals, deficiencies which might 
not be present with slower growth. 

Besides the stimulation of gains, the 
B:-antibiotic supplements have proved 
useful in many cases of scours and per- 
haps other intestinal diseases of pigs. 
The continued use of the antibiotics, 
however, in rations of breeding animals 
may prompt a word of caution. First, it 
should be demonstrated that there are 
no harmful effects on health and repro- 
duction. 

Research at the Ohio and North Da- 
kota experiment stations indicates that 
one of the trace minerals, cobalt, may 
play a more important role in swine nu- 
trition than formerly believed. In the 
past, cobalt was found to be a vital de- 
ficiency in rations of cattle and sheep in 
certain areas of the country. 


Diet Affects Carcass Quality 


Carcass quality in hogs as affected by 
diet has received new emphasis at some 
of the experiment stations. The Tennes- 
see station reports the effects of pasture 
on hog carcass quality. 

Full-fed pigs in dry lot and on pasture 
were compared with pigs receiving 80 
percent, and others 60 percent, of a full 
feed on pasture. Carcasses from the full- 
fed lots graded slightly higher than in 
the limited-fed lots, based on USDA 
proposed standards. Pigs fed 80 percent 
of a full feed on pasture produced an 
acceptable type of carcass. Those re- 
ceiving 60 percent of a full feed had car- 
casses which were lacking somewhat in 
quality. Limited feeding on pasture, 
however, reduced markedly the amount 
of feed required to produce the gains, 
which were much slower than in the 
full-fed lots. 

The Purdue Veterinary Science de- 
partment reports that swine affected 
with arthritis, when treated with the 
hormones ACTH and cortisone behaved 
very similarly to human beings treated 
with these drugs. There were cases of 
prompt relief of symptoms the same as 
in selected cases in humans, particularly 
those suffering with the so-called rheu- 
matoid arthritis. 
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NEW ELASTRATOR OUTFIT 


The New, Scientific Method of Bloodless Castra- 
tion of Calves and Lambs, and Tail Docking of 

mbs. Accomplished by applying a specially 
compounded rubber ring to the scrotum or tai! 
by means of the ELASTRATOR instrument 
shown above—thousands now in use. Complete 
with apron containing pockets for instrument 
but without $12.50. 100 wings 
$1.80, 1000 rings, $12. 


NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 


SUPPLY CO. 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


Brighten Up Your Office, 
classroom, judging pavilion, 
farm shop, or meeting room 
with beautiful 8/2 x 11 inch 


COLORED 
LIVESTOCK PICTURES 


Full color prints of Jersey, Guernsey, and 
Holstein bull and cow, Brown Swiss cow, 
Duroc, and Hampshire sows, 
hi nd Columbia rams, Percheron 
horse, Hereford, Polled Hereford, Angus, 
Shorthorn, and Milking Shorthorn bulls, 
and Hereford, Shorthorn, and Milking 
Shorthorn cows. 
Each picture printed on heavy, enamel 
paper, each is suitable for framing. Ideal 
for use in ag classroom, 4-H club room, or 


office. 
Entire set of 18— 
$2.50 postage prepaid 


Individual pictures, 15¢ each 
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Tell all milk producers: 


HERE'S HOW 10 
PROTECT MILK QUALITY 
THREE WAYS 


WITH Perfection DUBL-CHEM-FACED 


1.THE TOP SURFACE Fdltere 
2.THE CENTER AREA 
3. THE BOTTOM SURFACE 


Only Perfection DUBL-CHEM- 
FACED Milk Filter Discs provide 
this “Tripl-Filtring” action fast 
and thorough .. . at less cost... 
fewer filters required .. , saving of 
time and money at every milking... 
dependable protection of milk quali- 
ty is assured three ways! Highest 
quality, low in cost, popular with top 
grade milk-producers .., worthy of 
your endorsement, 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
over 38 million ads in 1951, 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


NUI 
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What's New In... 


By E. J. PERRY 
Rutgers University 


Dairy Husbandry 


@ WOOD MOLASSES has possibilities 

for livestock feeding. Work done by 
the New Hampshire experiment station 
indicates that the wood product is com- 
parable to cane molasses for feeding 
dairy cows. 

Given the same type and quality of 
hay, the feeding value of mow cured 
baled hay and field cured hay is prac- 
tically the same for milk production. 

The fertility of bull semen diluted 
with an egg yolk-citrate buffer is likely 
to be considerably higher in fertility than 
when the diluter is the synthetic pab- 
ulum. 

All of the large artificial breeding 
associations throughout the country are 
now using penicillin and streptomycin 
plus sulfanilamide in the preservation of 
semen. Both research work and field data 
in several states have shown a marked 
rise in conception rate by the routine 
addition of these materials to the semen 
of bulls of low fertility. The growth of 
certain harmful bacteria is thus pre- 
vented in such semen. 


Calving Affects Production 


One of the important steps in econom- 
ical milk production is the maintaining 
for the herd that optimum interval be- 
tween calvings of 12 or 13 months. This 
is better than the 14 to 17 months which 
is the case on too many dairy farms. The 
short interval of 10 or 11 months, 
although infrequent, is likewise uneco- 
nomical. 

West Virginia data showed that the 
unfavorable effect of the short period 
often carries over into the next lactation. 
It is necessary for all dairymen to watch 
for the first heat period after a cow 
freshens. Then, he can mark down the 
date so he knows when to expect the 
heat when he wishes to have her bred. 
Comfort stalls proved more satisfac- 
tory than tie chain stalls in trials con- 
ducted with Holstein cows last year at 
West Virginia university. The cows in 
the former produced a little more milk 
and showed less injuries than the cows 
kept in the latter. The comfort stalls 
were 83 x 49 inches in size. The tie chain 
stalls were 66 x 42 inches. Most of the 
comfort stall cows stayed a little cleaner 
than the others. 

The records from dairy herd improve- 
ment associations in various parts of the 
country prove that many dairymen are 
managing their farms and herds so as to 


keep milk production on a high level 
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through the hot weather months. 

The steps followed include: (1) A 
pasture rotation system adapted to the 
region; (2) liberal feeding of hay or 
other supplementary roughage when 
the pasture is short; (3) turning the 
herd on one of the best pastures at night 
in order to induce greater pasture con- 
sumption when the herbage is available; 
and (4) providing shade and fresh water 
throughout the day. 


Hay Supplement Profitable 


Many dairymen are finding that feed- 
ing supplemental hay even with good 
pastures is profitable. An example of this 
is afforded by two New Jersey herds 
with the same number of cows in about 
the same stage of lactation. 


Herd I Herd II 
Pasture with Hay Pasture Without 
ipplement Hay Supplement 
May Milk Yield 12,440 Ibs. 13,296 1 
June Milk Yield 14,000 Ibs. 11,742 Ibe. 
+ 1,560 — 1,554 


Such results tend to support the find- 
ings of the Massachusetts experiment 
station. Here some cows were fed only 
2.7 pounds of hay and 3.1 pounds of con- 
centrates daily on good pastures. The 
yield was almost as much as obtained 
from herd mates which were given 5.7 
pounds of concentrates. The feeding was 
considerably more economical on the hay 
and concentrate combinations than on 
the other. 


Wood Chips for Bedding 


Dairymen in various parts of the coun- 
try where straw is scarce, are trying fine 
wood chips for bedding. Most of the re- 
ports are favorable. 

The liquid absorbing capacity of this 
material is considered to be fairly satis- 
factory, especially if it is dry. It prob- 
ably rates somewhere between sawdust 
and shavings pound for pound. 

A chipping unit can be mounted on 
the front of a tractor and driven from 
the power take-off by belt. This power- 
ful machine will chip limb or pole wood 
up to five inches in diameter. The chips 
are a by-product of the farm woodlot 
improvement program. The dairyman 
with the average sized farm can hardly 
afford to own a chipper unless custom 
work for neighbors could be obtained to 
help to pay for it. 

The Fleishhauer ring test for detecting 
brucellosis infected milk is being tried 
out by some state Bureaus of Animal In- 
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dustry to reduce markedly the cost of 
area testing. 

A herd is tested once instead of twice 
in the year by taking a sample of milk 
out of each can. The milk samples mixed 
with the antigen are held at room tem- 
perature and read one to six hours later. 
This “spot” test is sensitive enough so 
that a reaction to it could mean that only 
one suspicious cow might be in the herd. 

If the presence of brucellosis is indi- 
cated then the whole herd is blood tested 
to discover which cows are affected. 


* 
Prevention Best Cure for Bloat 


Keep cattle and sheep off pasture on 
rainy days, or when grasses are wet. 
Turn livestock on pasture after dew is 
gone in the morning. Keep a rack with 
good quality hay, and plenty of good 
water, before sheep and cattle while on 
pasture. 

A good practice is turning stock on 
pasture for a short period, removing and 
checking for bloat. If doubt exists, keep 
cattle and sheep off pasture. There are 
two things the farmer can do easily 
in treating bloat. 

Keep the animal from lying down— 
walk it around or stand it with forefeet 
uphill. The other measure is: Tie a 
wooden bit in the mouth of the affected 
animal and walk it around to promote 
belching. 

* 


Renovation Boosts 
Pasture Yields 


Renovation of old permanent dairy 
pastures at the Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md., in 1945, resulted 
in an average yearly increase of 35 per- 
cent in feed nutrients during the next 
five years. 

The renovated pastures not only pro- 
vided more grazing than the unrenovated 
pastures, but they furnished more graz- 
ing earlier in the spring and later in the 
fall. Furthermore, from July 15 on, when 
permanent pastures are often short, the 
renovated pastures outyielded the un- 
renovated pastures by an average of 45 
percent each year for the five years. 
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DAIRY 


RATION 


! Elm Road Montvic Jewel, a foundation cow of Canadian 


breeding in Harley Bennett's -Ben-Roo Farm herd at 
Canton, N. Y., recently completed a DHIA 3X record in 
363 days with 882 lbs. fat from 27,010 lbs. milk. Com- 
mented Mr. Bennett. “She consumed 24 lbs. daily while 
in the barn. Our grass wasn’t good at all during August 
. » +1 don't see how she kept on giving milk. She really 
made her record on Bull Brand 20% Dairy Ration.” 


MAP OUT A B-B FEEDING PLAN NOW! 


Uniformity of formula — quality ingredients — consistent 
field testing — give BULL-BRAND DAIRY RATIONS the 
day after day dependability you can count on. Perform- 
ance records prove there are no makeshift substitutes 
for over a generation’s experience devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of scientifically formulated, nutritious 
Dairy Rations. There is a place for one or several of the 
14 B-B rations in your dairy feeding program NOW]! 


FREE — 36 page 
Complete Dairy Feed- 
ing Guide. Formulas, 100 LES_NET 
feeding plans and 
management helps. 
Your B-B dealer has 
one for you — or 
write to: 


MLG. 
Lo, 


L BRAND}. 


“What a night. I tossed and turned all 
winter!” 
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TO HELP YOU SOLVE... 


ANIMAL 
HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Eling 


DR. LEGEAR’S 
POULTRY GUIDE and 
LIVESTOCK MANUAL 


These books for many years 
have served as reference works 
on Sanitation and the preven- 
tion and Control of Livestock 
i and Poultry Diseases. The new 
editions, just off the press, bring 
you the very latest information 
on sanitation, identifying and 
treating diseases. 

They are yours—FREE—for 
the asking. You will find them 
valuable in aiding your farmers 
and students to do a better and 
more profitable job of poultry 
and livestock raising. 


WRITE TODAY for 
YOUR FREE COPIES! 


DR. LEGEAR 


MEDICINE COMPANY 
: ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 


BOOK: 
“A. B.C. of 
Poultry Raising’ 


By J. H. Florea of Poultry Tribune 


A complete guide for beginner or ex- 
pert. By means of many photographs, 
diagrams, and non-technical instructi 
it explains every detail from building 
your first coop to dressing the fowl for 
food. 206 pages, cloth binding, well #l- 
lustrated. Price $2.50 
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What’s New In... 


By 0. B. ROSS 
Oklahoma A & M College 


Beef Husbandry 


@ THE INTERNATIONAL situation 

has made it imperative that all beef 
cattle producers modify their systems 
of production in such a way as to in- 
crease meat production. This increased 
meat production will probably have to 
be accomplished with a minimum amount 
of grain or concentrates. Feeds which can 
be processed into human food will or 
could be ear-marked only for that 
purpose and consequently be unavailable 
for livestock feeds. 

If complete mobilization should come 
we would be faced with the challenge of 
producing more beef with a minimum 
amount of such grains than at any previ- 
ous time in our history. 

This challenge will be met by the 
beef cattle producers. Several systems 
of production can be employed to pro- 
duce a maximum amount of beef with 
little or no grain. In all probability cattle 
will have to be grown to about two 
years of age on grass or roughage and 
have sufficient size and frame so that a 
very short feed will make a satisfactory 
carcass, 


Pasture Has Improved 


Great strides have been made in the 
pasture programs throughout the coun- 
try during the past several years. It is 
now possible to produce 300 to 600 
pounds of gain with beef cattle per acre 
of pasture. Such a system of production 
will probably have to be employed ex- 
tensively. 

Such cattle marketed at approximately 
two to two and one-half years of age with 
enough finish to meet most consumer 
demands will not have consumed more 
than about 1,500 pounds of concentrated 
feed. Of this, only about one-half would 
be grain that may be rationed for live- 
stock feed. This would mean that a 1,000 
pound steer which would yield a carcass 
weighing 560 pounds will have been 
produced from birth with less than 1,000 
pounds of grain. 

Most of this carcass will have been 
produced by roughage. No other animal 
can produce as much meat or animal 
products with so little grain. 


Extend Feed Supplies 


In additon to perhaps modifying our 
system of production to get the maxi- 
mum use of pasture and all kinds of 
roughage, we must think in terms of ex- 
tending feed supplies. 
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The use of home grown products will 


particularly be in the picture in our all 
out effort to produce meat. Greater use 
of cow-peas, mungbeans, legume hays, 
and any other high protein feeds will of 
necessity have to be grown in large 
amounts to help supplement or replace 
the high protein feeds coming from the 
soybean, cotton seed, flax seed, peanut, 
and others. In addition, we will prob- 
ably become more conscious of utilizing 
other sources of nitrogen as protein sub- 
stitutes. 


Urea Can be Used 


Among those, urea is probably the 
most useful under practical conditions. 
Approximately 25 percent of the protein 
supplement of a wintering ration can be 
replaced by urea. In the case of fatten- 
ing cattle approximately 50 percent of 
the high protein supplemental feed can 
be replaced by urea. 

Extensive experiments at the Okla- 
homa station as well as other stations 
have demonstrated that urea can replace 
part of the protein supplement in such 
rations and that the performance of the 
cattle will be satisfactory. 

Urea was used extensively during the 
last war as a source of nitrogen and an 
extender of our available supplies of 
protein. Urea will, likewise, be used 
very extensively in our present emer- 
gency to extend and make our present 
supply of protein go further. 


Are Antibiotics Useful? 


New developments in the beef cattle 
business will help considerably in in- 
creasing our meat production program. 
Some of the new research developments 
have given considerable promise while 
others are questionable. 

Considerable emphasis has been placed 
upon the “animal protein factor” in the 
production of pork and poultry and poul- 
try by-products. The question, natu- 
rally, arises as to the value of such ma- 
terials for cattle. 

A limited amount of research con- 
ducted with young calves suggest that 
APF supplements containing antibiotics 
will increase growth somewhat before 
the rumen has started to function. The 
use of APF supplements or antibiotics 
with cattle that are old enough to utilize 
large amounts of roughage would appear 
to be questionable. 

Recent experiments at the Oklahoma 
station have demonstrated that the anti- 
biotic, aureomycin, when fed at a fairly 
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high level was very unsatisfactory when 
fed to steers approximately one year of 
age. The steers immediately lost ap- 
petite, went off feed, scoured, and in gen- 
eral appeared unthrifty. This in all 
probability was due to some effect within 
the digestive system of the animal and 
perhaps more specifically related to the 
function of the rumen. 

The effect of feeding low levels of 
aureomycin was not investigated. Until 
additional experimental data is available, 
it would appear that the use of supple- 
ments containing antibiotics should be 
restricted to swine and poultry feeds. 

It is my opinion that during the next 
several years, the emphasis in our beef 
cattle program should be placed upon 
production of meat with maximum 
utilization of pasture and pasture crops. 


Sorghums Make 
Good Feed 


Animal husbandmen at the New Mex- 
ico Agricultural experiment station have 
proved that kaffir, a grain sorghum, lacks 
only 6.6 percent of being as good as corn 
as a feed for beef cattle. 

Tests by Kansas, Nebraska, and Texas 
experiment stations have shown that 
cattle fed ground milo, another grain 
sorghum, gained as rapidly as other cat- 
tle fed ground corn. They required only 
a trifle more feed per 100 pounds of gain. 

The Florida experiment station has re- 
ported that ground shallu heads were 
fully equal to ground ear corn for fat- 
tening yearling and two-year-old beef 
cattle. 

A lamb feeding test by the Texas ex- 
periment station showed that 2052 
pounds of good quality threshed hegari 
were equal in feeding value to one ton 
of shelled corn. 

Poultry feeding experiments have also 
proved that there is no great difference 
in the feeding value of corn and grain 
sorghums. 


“Personally I believe children should learn 
to eat out at an early age.” 


HEAVY ON THE SCALES. 35 lbs. more per 
Herefordsteer is shown by a comparison of 
all “top” shipments selling at Chicago for 
the first 118 market days of 1950. Top price 
plus more weight equals added return. 


Why 4 out of 5 
Cattlemen Choose 
HEREFORDS 


With producers who know beef cat- 
tle, it’s HEREFORDS four to one, be- 
cause of their earlier maturity and 
economical production. 


LONG ON THE COUNT. Herefords aver- 
aged a 97.6% calf crop in Kansas demon- 
strations. Almost regardless of conditions, 
a Hereford cow comes up in the fall with 
a calf at her side. 


HEREFORDS Produce Better Beef 
Quicker and at Lower Cost! 


Little wonder that Herefords, the Beef 
Breed Supreme, are the choice of live- 
stock men everywhere. 


Their fundamental profit boosting fac- 
tors such as greater weight for age, econ- 
omy of gain, excellent percentage of calf 
crops, lower wintering costs and their 
consistent ability to get top market 
prices, are excellent reasons why 4 out 
of 5 cattlemen prefer Herefords, 


Write today for fascinating FREE book- 
let, “Plan and Profit with Herefords.” 


THE BUYER’S CHOICE. Herefords have won, 
and continue to hold supremacy in their 
market-topping ability as fat or feeder 
cattle, plus their ability to get a higher 
selling price as breeding stock. 


HEREFORDS 


THE BEEF BREED SUPREME 
AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. £-8, 300 WEST STREET KANSAS CITY 6, MO 
Please send FREE Booklet “Plan and Profit with HEREFORDS” 


A monthly magazine devoted exclusively to 
turkey raising. Every issue filled with the latest 
information on breed improvement, marketing 
plans; hundreds of new brooding, feeding man- 
agement ideas. Subscription rate, 2 years 
for $3. 


TURKEY WORLD, Mount Morris, Ill. 
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The Modern Method 
Of Destroying Noxious 
Weeds and Grasses 


BORASCU 


| WEED KILLER | 


 NONCORROSIVE Ferrous metals 
NONFLAMMABLE 
NONPOISONOUS 
NONSELECTIVE 
NON- COSTLY 


‘-BORASCU’ 
IS SO EASY 
TO APPLY! 


Kill those small patches of noxious weeds 
now!...before they spread through valu- 
able fields. Choose BORASCU®* for the 
certain destruction of weed patches along 
fence rows, roadsides, ditch-banks, and sim- 
ilar spots... it’s safe, easy to use, and inex- 
pensive! Don't be satisfied with mere control; 
demand destruction! ...and get it with this 
this popular borate herbicide. Use and rec- 
ommend BORASCU* for destroying and 
halting the spread of Johnson Grass, Bind- 
weed, Nutgrass, Bermuda Grass, Para Grass, 
Leafy Spurge, and most other noxious weeds 
... BORASCU* is effective on nearly all 
vegetation. Complete information, rates of 
application, etc., is given in our BORASCU* 
Service Bulletin... write for yours! 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BORASCU* DESTROYS WEEDS! 
® 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
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What’s New In... 


By H. D. HUGHES 
Iowa State College 


Crop Husbandry 


@ THE NEED FOR EFFICIENT pro- 

duction in the years immediately 
ahead concerns all of us. High acre yield 
combined with low labor requirements 
per unit of production is our goal. 

Today, improved methods and vari- 
eties not only are readily accepted by 
most farmers but are in great demand. 
Hybrid corn broke the ice. Its perform- 
ance was so superior to anything previ- 
ously in existence that it was almost im- 
mediately accepted—from no hybrid to 
almost 100 percent use in 15 years. It 
was a product of scientific agricultural 
research. 

From hybrid corn it was but a short 
step to the ready acceptance of new and 

uperior varieties of oats, wheat, soy- 
ans, and other crops. 

The use of new materials in fertilizers, 
new procedures in their use, and the use 
of selective chemicals for the control of 
insects and diseases went hand in hand 
with the new varieties and new cultural 
procedures. 


1950 Production Near Record 


~ The total production from 52 of our 
principal crops the past season was the 
third largest on record. This production 
record is made more meaningful by the 
fact that the two years of greater pro- 
duction were the years immediately pre- 
ceding 1948 and 1949. The past three 
years were all at the very top in acre 
production and in total production. 

The 1950 record production was on the 
smallest acreage since 1942. It was in a 
season that might be said to be “threat- 
ening” rather than favorable. The acres 
planted but not harvested were, in con- 
trast, the largest since 1939. 

The production records of the last 
three years gives us the very best proof 
of the extent to which better production 
methods are paying off. Superior varie- 
ties from breeding programs, more effec- 
tive insect, disease and weed control are 
examples of improved practices. 


More Legumes Needed 


Taking the long time look, there is an 
increased recognition of the need for a 
more general planting of grasses and 
legumes. We need to use more produc- 
tive varieties and kinds, just as in the 
case of the cereal crops. 

Even with good production practices, 
and the best varieties, the cereal crops 
cannot be kept productive unless our 


soils are preserved. Here is where the 


When writing 


legumes and grasses come into the pic- 
ture. 

In the most effective production pro- 
grams on a majority of farms animal 
production is important. That means 
hay and pasture lands as well as the ro- 
tation cereal crops. It is generally ac- 
claimed that the cheapest animal produc- 
tion gains are on pasture—provided the 
pasture is anything like what it should 
be. Unfortunately, the returns from 
much of our acres in pasture have been 
notoriously low. 


Two Legumes Prove Value 


The introduction and increasing avail- 
ability, of two legumes especially valu- 
able as pasture is worthy of special note. 
They are the two perennia' legumes, 
Ladino clover and birdsfoot tr.oil. 

Ladino clover is of special value in 
rotation pasture seedings. In any part 
of the country where summer tempera- 
tures are not too high or soil moisture 
insufficient Ladino clover has been 
breaking records as a pasture legume. 
Ladino is unusually productive, recovers 
quickly after being grazed down, very 
palatable, and has a high nutritive value. 
It is usually seeded in mixtures with 
grasses and perhaps another legume. 

In birdsfoot trefoil we appear to have 
the permanent pasture legume that we 
have long wished for. It is a perennial 
that is deep rooted, heat and drouth 
resistant, with a wide soil tolerance, and 
the ability to maintain itself ; idefinitely 
in competition with sod forming grasses. 
It will stand up under the worst grazing 
conditions. 

Birdsfoot trefoil has now been in use 
long enough to have thoroughly estab- 
lished its place and value. It has high 
acre production, is palatable, and ap- 
proaches alfalfa in nutritive value. No 
cases of bloat are known for this legume. 
As a pasture legume, it has established 
its reputation from Iowa east to Vermont 
and south to the Ohio river, also in the 
Pacific coast states. 

At the Iowa station, old blue grass 
pastures renovated with birdsfoot trefoil 
produced an average of 197 pounds of 
beef gain per acre. This average was 
over a two year period on four different 
pastures. Comparable, adjacent bluegrass 
pastures averaged only 97 pounds of 
beef gain per acre. This gives the reno- 
vated pastures where birdsfoot trefoil 
was used a gain of 100 pounds per acre. 

The cost of renovation, including lime, 
phosphate, seeding, and all labor and 
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machine costs, averaged $5, spread over 
a 10 year period. This also includes 
phosphate top dressing, which is recom- 
mended. 


Trefoil Maintains Itself 


When once established, trefoil can be 
expected to remain. The longest record 
with trefoil in pasture renovation is at 
the Indiana station. There, with trefoil 
established in bluegrass in 1941, it has 
led all other pasture seedings in produc- 


tion of steer gains. The pounds of beef | 
gains per acre in '48, °49, and °50 were | 


334, 337, and 354 respectively, averaging 
the highest of any like period. 


| 
Rotation pastures have generally been 


considered more productive than perma- 


nent pastures. It would appear that the | 


availability and use of trefoil in well 
managed permanent pastures may 
change this general picture. 


As a result of its long time studies | 


with the birdsfoot trefoil the Indiana sta- 
tion reports, “A permanent pasture with 
a good mixture of bluegrass and birds- 
foot trefoil will produce as much beef 
as mixtures commonly used in rotation 
pastures. 

* 


Cut Timber for Most Income 


A four-year study, carried on by Forest 
Service, USDA, indicates that the owner 
of a southern woodland can increase his 
gross income from timber as much as 
three times if he does his own cutting, 
logging and hauling instead of selling his 
trees on the stump. 

The statement is based on findings of 
the Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion at Asheville, N. C. 

Using equipment available to the 
average farmer, the Forest Service's 
experiment station grossed $13,770 from 
a 303-acre woodland during the period 
from 1946 to 1949. If the timber had 
been sold as stumpage, gross returns 
would have been only $3,910. 

The per acre gross return on the wood- 
land averaged $11.36 a year. 


Hay spoils if stacked improperly. Ag leaders 
may be able to help farmers and farm youth 
save hay stacked in the open. Round bales 
can be stacked similar to the way cigarettes 
are packaged. Loose hay over the top, heavy 
building paper or roofing material, another 
layer of loose hay, and this weighted down 
with wire or other heavy objects will shed 
water and snows. 


Don't wait till crops start to “burn 
up”. Hale Irrigation Pumping Units 
protect farmers against crop loss 
through drought... a loss that fre- 


Above—This 4 Ib. bunch of came 
from celery field shown a I 
gated by an 800 GPM Hale Type ‘CFIR. 


quent amounts IN ONE SEASON to 
more than the cost of an irrigation 
system that would prevent it. 

By acting now, a farmer can have 
rain when he wants it, for the sure 
protection of his crops . . for in- 
creased profits through larger quan- 
tity and better lity. 

Efficient HALE Centrifugal Pump- 
ing Units are available for irrigating 
areas from 1 to 100 acres and up. 

Table below lists Hale Units de- 
signed for use with overhead, under- 
geomet or portable irrigation sys- 
ems. 


For Push-Button Rain! 


* Type CIR 1250 GPM at 100 Ibs. 
* Type CPIR 800 GPM at 100 lbs. 
* Type W 300 GPM at 78 Ibs. 
* Type PZ, 150 GPM at 50 Ibs. 
Portable in frame; on skids; 
or on two 
© Type NP, riming portable, 
60 GPM free flow. 


“se ENP, 90 aa at 21 Ibs.; 
ectrically dri 


NOTE: Types vas DFIR and W come 
skid or trailer-mounted. 


Write for detailed information . . . state size 


of area and wafer source available. 
FIRE PUMP 
| AL COMPANY 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 
FARM 4 


for Terracing, 

ing, Tile Drain- econ Se: 4 
Individual 
Lines, Turn- Landowners 
ing Angles every- 
and etc, where. 


Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level by 


BERKSHIRES 


1950 International 
4 Carlot Champions 

10th time in 12 years 
—and more carcass championships in past 
25 years than all other breeds, combined 
Raise Berkshires (the lean-meat breed) for: more 
profit, excellent mothers, lower feed costs . . . 
their passion for foraging saves up to 30% on 


eed . . . in 3 years of college tests (dry lot) 
showed 100 Ibs. gain on 300 Ibs. feed 


FREE SAMPLE COPY 
rkshire News’ Monthly 


following the ) simple direction booklet i 
with each We 

models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, iM, 
Level. All Levels sold 
on 

back. WRITE TODAY for 
and name of our distributor near you. 
Bostrom 


-Brady Co. 
Stonewall Atlanta, Ga. 
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There’s tremendous demand for 
Berkshires! Write for details and ™ 
names of nearest breeders. 


Dept. 12 


AMERICAN BERKSHIRE ASSN. 
601W. MONROE ST. + SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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NEWCASTLE Protection 
For YOUNG CHICKS 


ASL 


INTRANASAL 
VACCINE 


Just a drop in the nostril — and you 


protect day-old chicks. Emergency pro- 
tection for birds of all ages. ASL vac- 
cine goes into clear solution easily, 
and never clogs the needle. ASL killed 
virus vaccine, also, for those who prefer it. 
ASL Intranasol 
Vaccine — 2 vials 
to o package, with 


opplicator. At your 
neorest distributor 


DEPENDABLE 
AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Box 232-8 
Madison 1, Wisconsin ° 
30 YEARS 


NO MORE WAITING! 


SELECT NORRIS BRAHMAN 
SERVICE AGE BULLS 
AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 


Now you can get the bull you need for 
profit-making cross-breeding for bigger beef 
from our large spring selection of service 
age purebred Brahman bulls. Prices range 
from Woolworth to Tiffany, but mass pro- 
duction methods make all prices unusually 
low for the quality offered. Write for full 
information on how Brahmans in your herd 
increase dressing percentages, improve 
health, save feed and bring higher market 
prices. Ask for Packet “M”’. 


Arkansas Representative 


CATTLE 


NO RRIS COMPANY 


R. G. "Bob" Herrmana, Gen. Mgr. 
Bex 1051 . Ocala, Florida 
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What’s New In... 


University of Maryland 


Poultry Husbandry 


By MORLEY A. JULL 


@ NEW FACTS dealing with the pro- 

duction and marketing of poultry and 
poultry products are developed so rap- 
idly that it is difficult for leaders in the 
industry and producers to keep up with 
the times. Limitations of space prevent 
mentioning more than a few of the out- 
standing contributions during the past 
year. 


New Kind of Breeding Program 


Many farmers and commercial poul- 
trymen have become familiar with the 
breeding program that led to the devel- 
| opment of “hybrid” pullets for high egg 
| production. These “hybrid” pullets are 

the progeny secured from crossing in- 
, bred lines of two or more different breeds 
or varieties. 

There has recently been developed a 
new method of selecting breeding stock 
designed to develop high egg production 
in the progeny when the two strains are 
crossed. Suppose that these two strains 
are called A and B. This new breeding 
| program is best adapted to poultry 

breeders who normally make up several 
| matings every year. 

Several matings are made up, each 
| consisting of a strain A male and strain 

B females. Several reciprocal matings 

are also made up each consisting of a 
| strain B male and strain A females. The 
| A strain males and females that pro- 
| duced superior progeny in the above 
matings are mated together the next 
year to reproduce strain A. Likewise, the 
| B strain males and females that produced 
superior progeny when mated to A strain 
females and males, respectively, are 
mated together the next year to repro- 
duce strain B. 

Progeny testing strain A males and 
females mated together and strain B 
males and females enables the breeder 
to select the best males and females in 
each strain. These will be used to make 
| up matings of outstanding strain A 
| males with strain B females and strain 

B males with strain A females. 
| This breeding program constitutes a 
continuous alternation of crosses be- 
| tween strains and matings within strains, 

the best males and females being selected 
| for future breeding purposes on the 
| basis of progeny testing. Only the chicks 
secured from the cross-strain matings 
are sold. 

This newly developed breeding pro- 
gram is unique in that it avoids close 
inbreeding but gives reasonable assur- 


ance that progeny of superior laying 
ability is produced. Farmers and com- 
mercial egg producers are certain to hear 
more about the reciprocal recurrent 
method of selecting breeding stock to 
develop high-laying strains. 

Several progressive poultry breeders 
have developed different strains of white 
or light plumage colored birds. These are 
noted for rapid growth and early feath- 
ering, with a view toward increasing 
efficiency of feed utilization and reduc- 
ing the pinfeather problem in dressing. 


Antibiotics for Broilers 


The latest development in poultry nu- 
trition is the addition of certain sub- 
stances called “antibiotics” to diets for 
broilers. Experimental work has been 
conducted with the following four anti- 
biotics: Aureomycin, penicillin, strepto- 
mycin, and terramycin. Apparently one 
of the chief functions of these substances 
is to inhibit the growth of harmful bac- 
teria in the digestive tract of growing 
chickens. 

One of the interesting things about 
these antibiotics is that they are used in 
very small amounts. Another interesting 
thing is that when antibiotics are added 
to what are otherwise regarded as well 
balanced diets, extra growth is stimu- 
lated. 

About the only practical way of adding 
antibiotics to diets is for feed manufac- 
turing companies to do the job. The law 
requires that any commercial feed con- 
taining an antibiotic must be so labeled. 
This new finding is of tremendous im- 
portance to the rapidly expanding com- 
mercial broiler industry because effi- 
ciency of feed utilization is increased. 


Used Litter Promotes Growth 


‘ It has been demonstrated that the vita- 
min B,» content of built-up litter that 
was used by breeding stock for one year 
was higher than B,. content of litter that 
was changed weekly. It was also higher 
than new litter that was not changed for 
an 8-week period. Chicks on the built-up 
used litter grew considerably faster than 
chicks on the other two kinds of litter. 

In another experiment it was shown 
that efficient growth in chickens is pos- 
sible on an all-vegetable corn-soybean 
meal ration supplemented with vitamin 
Bs, riboflavin, vitamins A and D, and 
minerals. 

It has been shown that soiled eggs 
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collected in wire baskets may be washed 
in a 1 percent detergent solution kept at 
a temperature of 140° F. However, they 
must be rinsed with tap water under 
pressure at 140° F. and subsequently 
air-dried by using a fan. Soiled eggs thus 


washed retained good interior quality for | 


a 4-week storage period at 60° F. 


Subseald Poultry 


Recent experiments have shown that 
immersing chickens in water at sub- 


scalding temperature rather than at | 


hardscalding or semiscalding tempera- | 


ture improves the appearance of the skin 
of dressed poultry. 
The hardscalding method of plucking 


involves immersing the birds in water | 


ranging in temperature between 180 to 
190° F. Very often the skin looks parched 
when the dressed birds become dry. [{n 
the semiscalding method of plucking, the 
birds are immersed in water from about 
122 to 128° F. At these temperatures, 


many pinfeathers are sometimes present, | 


especially in the case of broilers. 

Recent work has shown that subscald- 
ing at 138 to 140° F. for 30 seconds re- 
moves most of the pinfeathers and the 
color of the skin is lighter than when 
birds are plucked by the hardscald and 
semiscald methods. Subscalding should 
only be used for poultry that is to be 


sold as cut-up chicken and packed in | 


ice and for ready-to-cook poultry that | 


is to be quick frozen. 


New Disease Control Methods 


Among the most recent developments 
in controlling diseases in poultry is the 
use of enheptin in the control of black- 
head in turkeys and employing the intra- 
nasal vaccination method for controlling 
Newcastle disease. For their proper use, 
poultry pathologist or veterinarians 
should be consulted. 


TOWNSEND 


“This one also disposes of crumbs.” 


Banish False Security 
In Your Battle Against 


NEWCASTLE DISEASE 


HERE’S no margin for error when use Vineland Vaccine on parentally im- 
you vaccinate your costly chicks mune chicks one-day-of-age ard up. 
against dreaded Newcastle Disease. The But, if the poultryman intends holding 
vaccine you administer to your birds over these birds for layers, re-vaccina- 
must provide positive and complete pro- tion before housing is essential. 
tection. That is why we say, “Depend 
on VINELAND Live Virus (Wing- DON'T HAMPER THE EFFICIENCY 
Web) NEWCASTLE VACCINE when OF VINELAND LIVE VIRUS 
immunizing growing birds of all ages. NEWCASTLE VACCINE! 

It will be to little avail to use vac- To obtain positive results from VINE- 
cines that cost a fraction of a penny LAND Live Virus (Wing-Web) NEW- 
less than Vineland Newcastle Vaccine CASTLE VACCINE, make sure that 
if, as a result of this false economy, you your birds have not previously been 
ultimately suffer big losses—just at a vaccinated with killed or intranasal 
time when your meat birds are ready types vaccine. 


for marketing. Invariably, these slightly 
lower priced vaccines are of low anti- 
genicity (power to immunize) and out- 
breaks occur anywhere from three to 
nine weeks after vaccination. 


PUT YOUR FAITH IN VINELAND 
POULTRY LABORATORIES—the pio- 
neers and acknowledged leaders in the 
field of poultry biologics. For 87 years, 
among commercial poultrymen, leading 


Remember! To date, no other com- hatcherymen and in scores of Agricul- 
mercial strain has the immunizing pow- tural Colleges and Experiment Stations, 
ers equal to VINELAND Live Virus Vineland VACCINES have been recog- 
(Wing-Web) NEWCASTLE VACCINE. nized as the first line of defense against 
Broiler and roaster growers can safely poultry diseases. 


Write for your copy of our complete digest of 
VINELAND'S CAMPAIGN AGAINST NEWCASTLE DISEASE. 


VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 


Founded in 1914 g 
“VACCINATION is the first step in Poultry SANITATION” 


MORE COVERAGE 


For Economical 
PER DOLLAR wits SOIL 


CONSERVATION 


RAIN BIRD 
Sprinklers 


There's a Rain Bird Sprinkler for every 
agricultural requirement, with 19 different 
models, ranging in size from 144 G.P.M. at 
3 pounds pressure, to 610 G.EM. at 120 
pounds pressure. 

As in years past, Rain Bird continues with 


No. 80 
Special 


research and testing to hold the lead with Use the Danuser All-Purpose Blade—de- 
improved sprinklers that give more coverage signed for the individual farmer to build 
per dollar of cost. and maintain terraces in his conservation 
Our research department Is at program. Its other uses include grading, 

r ice. Handbook and scraping, ditching, backfilling, windrow- 

Bulletins on request to county ing manure, etc, ¢ Danuser Blade is of 

agents, teachers, and agricul- quality construction throughout. For liter- 

tural leaders. ature illustrating adaptation on your model 


tractor, write: 


RA IR Sprinkler Mfg Corp. Danuser Machine Co., 519-23 E. Srd St., Fulton, Mo, 


GLENDORA, CALIFORNIA ow 
L. R. NELSON Mfg. Co., Inc. DANUSER 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS ested and Approved by Most Tractor Manufacturer 
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What's New In. 


By E. P. ORCUTT 
Montana State College 


Sheep Husbandry 


How Much Protein Does 
A Range Ewe Require? 


@ IS HER PROTEIN requirement 10, 

20, 30, or 40 percent in the supple- 
mental feed she eats in the winter time? 

The sheep research staff of the Mon- 
tana Agricultural Experiment Station 
decided almost three years ago that they 
would find out. Then range sheepmen of 
this state, and perhaps other nearby 
states, could have a definite answer 
when they asked: “What percent protein 
should I feed for greatest economy with- 
out hurting my ewes or the lamb and 
wool crop?” 

J. L. Van Horn, and W. H. Burkitt, 
along with assistance from other mem- 
bers of the Animal Industry and Range 
Management staff, went to work on the 
question. At that time, grain pellets, 10 
or 12 percent crude protein, cost $60-$70 


per ton. High-protein pellets 35 to 45 | 
percent crude protein, cost $80-$100 per _ 


ton. Quite a difference! A saving of $20 
or $30 per ton on the winter pellets 
would be fine, if it didn’t hurt the wool 
or lamb crop. 

Van Horn insisted that large numbers 
of ewes should be used and strictly range 
conditions should be maintained. Fortu- 
nately, Montana state college had 1,000 
range ewes and a 4-year lease on a typi- 
cal foot-hill winter range near Livings- 
ton. So the experiment was set up. 


Four Feeds Used 


Burkitt, the animal nutritionist, form- 
ulated four kinds of pellets, all equalized 
in every way except for the percentage 
of protein. Van Horn sorted up 4 lots of 
ewes, 250 head in each, also equalized 
for age, weight, type and breeding, and 
wool grades. 

The first year of the trial began De- 
cember 29, 1948 and ended March 27, 
1949. For the second winter, a year ago, 
the trial began December 29, 1949 and 
ended April 4, 1950. Fifty head of ewes 
were added a year ago and this group 
received no pellets whatsoever. The 
different protein levels are shown op- 
posite. 

Remember that all the other nutrients 
were balanced out and equalized. 

A portable, five-way sorting chute had 
to be designed and built; portable pens 
and panels provided, and convenient feed 
troughs constructed so they could be 
easily moved. This was to be a range 
experiment and the camp and all equip- 
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ment had to be moved several times dur- 
ing the winter. 

Every morning at daylight the entire 
band was sorted—5 ways last winter and 
4 ways 2 years ago—each ewe into her 
proper pen from “0” to “IV”. Then group 
I to IV were fed their assigned pellets 
and driven out of the feed pen so the 
next group could be fed. The fed ewes 
received an average of 1 of a pound per 
day of the specified pellets. 

A year ago all of the ewes received 
hay for only three days during a bad 
storm. The first winter, two years ago, 
was uncommonly severe and all the 
sheep required some hay and a little 


eae Percentage of Crude F 


barley, in equal amounts per head, in 
addition to the pellets. It was even nec- 
essary to use a bulldozer to move the 
camp and the sheep. The snow had to be 
bulldozed out of the pens more than 
once to prevent the sheep from walking 
on the drifts over the top of a four-foot 
fence. 

It all added up to a lot of money and 
work but the men never faltered. The 
feed industry and the Montana Wool 
Growers association helped out finan- 
cially the first year. Since then Swift and 
Company has also made a research grant 
to assist with financing the experiment. 
Such is the interest in the business of 
pinning down the real facts. 


Savings May Be Large 

The increased returns and the savings 
to both the grower and the feed manu- 
facturer may run into tens or hundreds 
of thousands of dollars throughout the 
coming years. Final conclusions could 
possibly be negative—it often happens in 
research—but now, at the halfway point, 


Protein for Each Lot 


Crude Protein, 1948-49 10.4% 18.2% 27.1% 37.0% 
Crude Protein, 1949-50 Pellets 11.8% 19.8% 27.4% 33.2% 


Lot 


Table I—Body Weights of Ewes on Nutrition Experiment 194! 1949-50 


ry Ill IV 
Crude protein in pellets % No. Pellets 11.8 19.8 27.4 32.2 
Dec. 29, 1949 132.0 Ibs. 132.1 Ibs. 132.9 lbs 132.2 lbs 132.8 lbs 
Mar. 13, 1950 129.4 " 135.7 ” 138.7 ” 139.8 ” 1408 ” 
Apr. 4, 1950 127.3 ” 1385 Sila 138.5 ” 140.1 ” 141.6 ” 
Difference 
Dec. 29-Apr. 4 -4.7 +3.4 +-5.6 7.9 +8.8 


Table II—Lambing Data—1950 (Lambing started April 21) 


Preliminary Report 


Lot Number 0 


I IV 
Crude protein in pellets, % No. Pellets 11.8 19.8 27.4 33.2 
No. sheep weighed on 12/29/49 52 250 250 250 250 
No. sheep lost 0 4 3 3 3 
Death loss, % 0 1.6 1.2 1.2 1.2 
No. ewes lambing 40 220 211 222 219 
No. live lambs recorded 51 288 280 286 259 
No. live single weights recorded 29 152 142 158 144 
No. live sets twin weights recorded ll 68 69 64 75 


Table of Ewes Lambing—1950 


Lot Number 0 


I II Il IV 
Percent of ewes with live lambs 
recorded of ewes at lambing 80 91 86 91 90 
Percent live lambs recorded of 
ewes at lambing 102 119 115 117 121 
Percent of 2-year-olds on experi- 
ment that did not lamb 20 12 11 21 17 


Table IV—Average Birth Weights—1950 


Average birth weight of single 


lambs (lbs.) 9.0 9.8 9.7 9.7 10.0 
Average birth weight of twin 

lambs (Ibs.) 76 79 8.5 8.5 8.4 
Weighted ave. of all lambs at 

birth (lbs.) 8.3 8.8 9.1 9.1 9.2 
Pounds of lamb (weighted ave. 

lambs recorded) 423.3 2534.4 2548.0 2602.6 2714.0 

Ave. Ibs. of live lambs (per ewe > 

on 12/29/49) 8.47 10.26 10.32 10.54 10.99 
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Here is a view of the sorting chute which is 
used in this project. Ewes are sorted each 
day so they can be fed their special rations. 


it appears that there would be several 
positive findings. 

Four tables are included in this report. 
They all apply only to the work of one 
year ago, 1949-50, and are furnished as 
partial illustrations of the records and 
data which are being kept and collected. 
Absolutely no conclusions will be 
reached or published until the four win- 
ters of work are completed and sum- 
marized. Not even the reader should 
draw conclusions from these tables. 

Winters are different, grass and graz- 
ing is different from year to year, herd- 
ing can be very different, so we must 
wait for final results until about two 
years from now. Animal research is slow 
but Van Horn and Burkitt and their 
associates are careful and patient. 


* 
Seed Treatment Is Profitable 


Treatment of grain seed with effective 
fungicides to insure better stands takes 
on additional importance this year, says 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Fungicidal treatment of grain seed is 
mostly for the smuts and other control- 
lable diseases of wheat, oats, and barley 
and for the seed rots and seedling blights 
of corn and sorghum. 

Fortunately, much seed, such as hy- 
brid corn, is treated at the source. Also 
there are large-scale treating plants 
where farmers may take their seed for 
treatment. Farmers who hire someone 
to treat their seed should make sure that 
the proper chemicals are used and that 
they are applied at the recommended 
rates per bushel. 

Treatment of corn, sorghum, or rice 
seed, whether done at the source or by 
the farmer, often does away with the 
need for replanting. If seed of these 
three crops is properly coated with a 
suitable fungicide it will go through cold 
wet periods without being weakened or 
destroyed by soil fungi. 
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PROTECT YOUR 
PROPERTY 


INDIAN 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
FIRE FIGHTER FOR ROOF, 
RANGE, FIELD OR BUILDING FIRES 


E=Z KNAPSACK SPRAYER 
FOR WEED AND BRUSH 


Don't be at the mercy of 
fire! Guard your home and 
land with INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS. Stop inside and 
outdoor fires before they 
spread. Big 5 gal. tank. Ad- 
justable nozzle. An INDIAN 
FIRE PUMP may save your 
family’s lives, thousands 
of dollars invested in your 


USES ONLY CLEAR WATER farm or ranch! Order now. 


BANNER COMPRESSED AIR SPRAYER 
FOR INSECTICIDES 


For all spray- 
ing purposes. 
5 gal. capacity. 
Powerful, con- 
tinuous pres- 
sure. Carries on back. 
Choice of steel or solid 
copper tank. 


5 Sprays any liquid. Finest « d 
( == = 4 gal. capacity. Open 
eG J\\ MARK AND MAIL COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


Non-clog angle 
nozzle furnish- 
ed with all Ban- 
ner Sprayers. 


D. B. SMITH & CO., 417 Main Street, Utica 2, W. Y. 


Please rush me the following information: 


protect hee BANNER SPRAYER COMPLETE CATALOG 
against fire bombs 
Name 
D. B. SMITH & CO. Ie 
“Since 1888" 
417 MAIN ST. UTICA2,N.Y. Seace 


County Agents—4-H Club Agents 
Vo-Ag Teachers Use These 


LIVESTOCK 
JUDGING PICTORIALS 


in class, club, night school, or to train 


judging teams. Check those you want. 
Shorthorn heifers Jersey cows 
0 Polled Hereford © Duroc market barrows 
heifers C Berkshire hogs FARM SHOP GRINDER 


(C0 Hereford heifers 

Angus cows 

Milking Shorthorn 
cows 


0 Yorkshire gilts 


Designed by a well-known authority on school 
OD Hampshire gilts 


farm shop equipment. Not in the Nasco catalog. 

DC Tamworth gilts $45.00 without motor. $63.75 with motor. Order 

CO Berkshire gilts from this ad or ask for free folder. 

Duroc gilts duty cast iron base Hinged querde 
io rests 

Hampshire ewes Sealed-for-life ball bearings Belt san 

C0 Shropshire ewes tien Motor mounted 


below 
Columbia ewes 


Brahman heifers 

(C0 Hereford fat steers 
Shorthorn bulls 

Angus bulls 

(0 Brown Swiss cows 
DC Holstein cows C2 Southdown lambs 
C Red Poll cows (C0 Guernsey cows 


Se each, postage prepald 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Sandstone Buliding , Mount Morris, ll. 


NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
UPPLY CO. 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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How Farmers are 
using 
Soluble Magnesium 
in Mixed Fertilizers 
or for Direct 
Application 
to increase yield and 
quality of crops 
grown on 


magnesium-deficient 
soils 


Farmers and experiment stations are getting 
excellent results with soluble magnesium and 
potash in combination with other plant foods 
in mixed fertilizers. 

Earlier maturity, healthier growth, finer 
quality and larger yields are often reported 
when soluble magnesium is used on 
magnesium-deficient soils. For tobacco, 
cotton, citrus and other fruit, potatoes, corn 
and truck crops, alfalfa and other legumes. 

The most practical and economical way a 
farmer can supply the essential magnesium 
his crops need is to use Su/-Po-Mag, a natural 
and properly balanced combination of potash 
and magnesium, in soluble form and immedi- 
ately available to crops. 

Leading fertilizer manufacturers are finding 
that it pays to include magnesium in their 
mixtures and are using Su/-Po-Mag as the 
most satisfactory means of supplying quick- 
acting, water-soluble magnesium. It is also 
bagged for direct application where crops 
require additional amounts of magnesium 
and potash. 

Sul-Po-Mag is mined and refined exclu- 
sively by International at its Carlsbad, New 
Mexico mines. 


POTASH DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 N. Wacker Dr.,Chicago6 
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What’s New In... 


By W. A. ALBRECHT 
University of Missouri 


Soil Husbandry 


@ THAT WE SHOULD think enough 

about the soil even to ask the ques- 
tion, “What's New In Soil Husbandry?” 
is in itself almost novel. 

Not so long ago we did not include the 
soil when speaking broadly of hus- 
bandry. Only in recent years has it be- 
come a practice of folks in agriculture 
to consider production in terms of the 
fertility of the soil. 


Moisture Ample—Fertility Low 


Crop production in general has moved 
more and more out of the whims of the 
weather. We are coming to realize that 
for a big crop both food and drink are 
required in ample supply. 

Our fields are no longer just places 
| where the crops are canopied under sun- 


| lit skies and sprinkled by rain. They now 


supply the fertility for crop creation. 


| This is measured by detailed chemical 
- soil tests and supplemented through test- 


| guided soil treatments to give well- 
| balanced plant nutrition, regardless of 


| the variable weather. 


| As a consequence, rainfall is now 
being used more efficiently. What was 
once considered lack of moisture, like the 
yellowing of the lower leaves on corn 
stalks, is now known to be due to short- 
| age in the soil’s nutrient supplies, espe- 
| cially nitrogen. It is not due to a shortage 
| of water. 

Such newer concepts are bringing us 
| to realize that probably the rainfall has 
| been plenty. We probably have failed in 
| soil husbandry to match it with the nec- 
| essary plant nutrients. 

Last season’s high yields of corn, often 
| more than 100 bushels per acre, were 
| not due alone to the ample supply and 
| distribution of the rainfall. They resulted 
where the grower tested his soil, and 
invested in calcium, phosphorus, potas- 
sium, nitrogen, and other nutrients nec- 
essary for the balanced nourishment of 
the increased number of corn stalks. 

It was not a blind faith in the weather, 
nor in a particular kind or pedigree of 
seed. Instead, it was an effort to help the 
soil to really feed the plants. Farmers 
are beginning to realize that moisture 
probably has been plentiful. They have 
just begun now to build up the soil to the 
| level of fertility necessary for its efficient 
| use. 

Recent studies by soil scientists and 
plant physiologists have stated that the 
deep rooting “habits” of any crop are 
more likely due to the greater depth of 


When writine 


fertility in the soil than to any natural 
property of the crop. 

Roots are growing bodies. They move 
through the soil in accordance with the 
fertility needed to feed them, rather 
than the pressure from the plant top. 

Roots that are merely going through 
the soil are spindly and scarcely visible. 
They are literally in search of something 
that will feed them. Once they meet up 
with a center of more concentrated 
nourishment, like a clump of buried 
manure or a deposit of fertilizer, they 
suddenly become enlarged masses of big 
roots in that particular soil area. 

For example, sweet clover has a 
spreading root system with many hori- 
zontal branches. In a shallow surface 
soil over compact, fertility-deficient, 
clay subsoil (Putnam silt loam, for ex- 
ample) it is shallow rooted. On another 
soil, like Marshall silt loam with good 
fertility distributed down through it, 
sweet clover is deep rooted. 

It is the soil rather than the crop that 
controls the deep-rooting behaviors. 


Soil Microbes Important 


Now that antibiotics have demon- 
strated their benefits in human physi- 
ology, we are considering whether the 
physiology of all other life forms between 
microbes and man might not likewise get 
benefits. 

These diverse chemical creations of the 
soil microbes taken along with their 
feeds by animals have been shown to 
make those rations more nourishing. 
Feeding some soil directly demonstrates 
its healthful effects on pigs. 

For plants, too, we know of growth 
stimulating values, resembling those of 
chemical hormones, from rotted organic 
matter under careful tests. 

Such thinking about microbes is de- 
cidedly new in soil husbandry. We are 
finally considering them as benefactors, 
when too long they were believed to be 
enemies. “Dirt” need no longer be held 
dangerous because of its “germs.” Micro- 
scopic life of the soil is taking its de- 
served place in the biotic pyramid. 

Located between the soil and the 
plants, microbes couple up with the soil 
as the starting point to give us the assem- 
bly line delivering the major chemical 
complexes of food values to man and 
beast at the top of the pyramid. 

Newer theory and practice in soil hus- 
bandry emphasize the soil as chemical 
basis for our nourishment. Soil is not 
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the source of only ash elements promi- 
nent in our cremation, but is the means 
by which microbes, plants, and animals 
chemically create or synthesize all the 
complex compounds required to feed us. 
This is a newer line of thought in soil 
husbandry that may well be nursed by 
more research of science and by wider 
appreciation of the public as a whole. 


* 
Weed Threatens Rangeland 


A fast spreading, poisonous weed, 
halogeton now imperils livestock on the 
rangelands of six Western states, New 
Mexico A & M college warns. 

Halogeton, a close relative of Russian 
thistle, has spread from Elko county, 
Nevada, where it was first noted about 
15 years ago, to Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, 
Montana, and California. How this plant, 
native of the Caspian Sea region, made 
its entry to the United States is not now 
known. 

The weed brings sudden death to sheep 
and cattle feeding on it in late fall and 
winter when other forage is not avail- 
able. Oxalic acid, the poisonous sub- 
stance in halogeton, combines with cal- 
cium of the blood serum. From a half 
pound to a pound and a half of the weed, 
dry weight,—depending on the size of 
the animal—will kill a sheep. Smaller 
amounts cause loss of weight and abor- 
tion. 

An annual, halogeton grows most 
abundantly on bare soil. Destruction of 
other plant cover opens the way for the 
weed’s invasion. In the Western range 
country it has moved first into the trails, 
roadside ditches, sheep bed grounds, and 
similar areas where there has been little 
other plant competition. From there the 
invader has swept into burned and over- 
grazed range lands. It is now established 
on more than a half million acres and 
spreading rapidly. 

The plant has a high water content 
and an unusually large root system for 
its size. The seedlings start growth late 
in the spring. Both large and small plants 
begin producing pearly red to purple 
blooms in July and continue to flower 
through August. 


Economic Education 
Film Guide 


A descriptive catalog of motion 
pictures and slide films covering 
many phases of the American eco- 
nomic system has been prepared. It 
furnishes details on 134 films from 
63 indicated sources. These films 
deal with business and economics. 

Service members of the Film Re- 
search Associates may obtain a copy 
by writing directly to them. Non- 
members may purchase it for $1.50 
by writing to FRA, 135 West 52nd 
Street, New York 19, New York. 
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yOLSTEING \ 
tee 
oun: 


* High Milk Production 
* High Butterfat Production 
* Long Productive Life 


as Their Show 


It’s true and it’s logical, across the country the younger generation 
is looking forward to the future with Holsteins in mind. The reasons 
are evident when you study the following characteristics of the breed: 


* Large, Rugged Calves 
* Low Production Cost 
* Ability to Utilize Home Grown Feeds 


Add to these their adaptability to any climate and you easily see why 
registered Holsteins offer sound promise to the dairymen of the years 
ahead, just as they produce profits and create justifiable pride in 
ownership for the dairymen of today. 


The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS°N OF AMERICA 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


Theres Future with 


HOLSTEINS 


PRICES 


Supplies for Poultry & Livestock 


SUES WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG AND SAMPLES 


SAVE - ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY! 


P. 
Tendon E 
Bull 


any Others 
waits Free Catalog and "Samples 
NATIONAL BAND FAG co. 
rchard St 1.288 
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USE BOTH 
PENICILLIN 
AND STREPTOMYCIN 
for BETTER, FASTER, SURER 


MASTITIS CONTROL 
MASTICS P&S 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
the original udder bougie, now containing 50,000 
units of penicillin and 50,000 micrograms of strepto- 
mycin in each individually foil-wrapped bougie. 


@ SOLD BY YOUR VETERINARIAN 
THE MARTIN LABORATORIES 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 


HELPFUL BOOKLETS SECTION 
Hundreds of educational booklets free for 
the asking. Turn to page 86 now. 
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By W. F. JEFFERS 


Plant Pathology Department 
University of Maryland 


@ CONTROL OF UNDESIRABLE soil 

organisms by field-scale soil fumiga- 
tion is a relatively new skill of consider- 
able importance in production of many 
crop plants. Already growers of certain 
crops are almost as dependent upon their 
fumigant application equipment as they 
are upon any other piece of farm ma- 
chinery. 

Some authorities predict that in the 
near future fumigation will become an 
integral part of soil preparation for many 
crops grown in the United States. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that much 
more research and testing must be 
carried out before soil fumigation can 
be adapted to meet the varying agricul- 
tural conditions that exist in this country. 


Factors Affecting Fumigation 


It is already apparent that the follow- 
ing factors, among others, must be con- 
sidered in soil fumigation: 

1. The nature of the organisms to bé 
controlled governs the choice of the 
chemical to be used. Some materials are 
effective in controlling insects, while 
others are best for fungi, nematodes, or 
weeds. 

2. Methods of application are of ut- 
most importance in determining the 
effectiveness of the materials used. 

3. Soil temperature, moisture content, 
organic matter content, and method of 
preparation all may have definite effects 
on efficiency of the fumigant. 

4. Reaction of various crops to soil 
fumigation varies greatly. Some crops 
may be more readily injured than others. 
Quality of crop products may be affected 
by use of soil fumigants. 

5. There will always be the economic 
aspect of cost of soil fumigation in rela- 
tion to the added value returned to the 
grower. 

For many years it has been known 
that certain undesirable organisms oc- 
curring in soil could be controlled by 
chemical treatment. Such materials as 
formaldehyde, mercuric chloride, copper 
sulfate, cyanide compounds, carbon bi- 
sulfide, etc., were used for this purpose. 
However, due to high costs and unadapti- 
bility to field-scale use they were rarely 
used to treat more than small areas, such 
as seed beds, nursery plots, and green- 
house soil. 

In 1934 chloropicrin (tear gas), was 
found to give control of the root-knot 
nematode disease of pineapple in Hawaii. 
However, this material was not adapted 
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Soil Fumigation—Where Are We Now? 


to large scale use and the search for 
better soil fumigants was continued. 

Dr. Walter Carter, who was working 
for the pineapple industry, was the pio- 
neer in this work. Through his efforts it 
was found, in 1940, that D-D met the 
requirements of a field-scale soil fumi- 
gant. Soon D-D was being widely used 
in Hawaii for control of the root-knot 
disease and yield increases of 50% to 
100% were not uncommon. Today it is 
used in many states for various soil fumi- 
gation purposes. 

Other materials such as ethylene di- 
bromide and methyl bromide soon were 
adapted to fumigation of soil and are 
also being widely used at the present 
time. All of the present fumigants are 
applied in liquid form but become 
gaseous when exposed to air. 


Common Products Listed 


Some of the more common trade prod- 
ucts and their uses are classified below. 

Soil Fumigants Having Ethylene Di- 
bromide As The Active Ingredient. In- 
cluded are such trade products as Bro- 
mofume, Dowfume-W, Iscobrome-D, and 
Soilfume. Ethylene dibromide products 
are mainly effective in control of nema- 
todes and insects. 


Application of 20 gallons per acre of 
a product containing 10% of this active 
ingredient is standard for control of 
wireworms and other insects. For some 
nematodes the dosage is 30 gallons per 
acre and for others it is 40 gallons. 

This chemical gives best results when 
soil temperatures are above 45 degreés 
F. Usually a delay in planting of about 
two weeks is required after treatment. 
This is necessary since the materials are 
toxic to living plant tissues. 

Soil Fumigants Having Dichloropro- 
pene and Dichloropropane As The Active 
Ingredients. A mixture of by-products 
of the plastics industry is the basic in- 
gredient of D-D and Dowfume-N. This 
material is a dark brown, pungent liquid 
consisting of dichloropropane, dichloro- 
propene, and other chemicals. 

When applied at a dosage of from 20 
to 40 gallons per acre it is effective in 
controlling nematodes, wireworms, and 
other insects. Also under some condi- 
tions very good control of weeds, includ- 
ing crabgrass, has been obtained. 

These products are most effective at 
soil temperatures above 50 degrees F. 
No planting should be made sooner than 
two or three weeks after treatment. 

Soil Fumigants Containing Methyl 
Bromide As The Active Ingredient. 
Methyl bromide is a liquid that readily 
volatilizes into a colorless, odorless, pois- 
onous gas at temperatures over 43 de- 


grees F. It is widely used as a fumigant 
for control of insects in stored food 
products. 

As a soil fumigant, when used at the 
rate of about 60 gallons per acre, this 
material is effective in controlling nema- 
todes, insects, and some fungi. Trade 
products having methyl bromide as the 
active ingredient are Dowfume G, Isco- 
brome, and Dowfume MC-2. 

Soil Fumigants Containing Chloro- 
picrin As The Active Ingredient. Chloro- 
picrin is best known to the public for its 
ability to irritate mucus membranes and 
to cause tears to flow. From this property 
it received the common name of tear gas. 

Chloropicrin is the closest approach to 
an all-purpose soil fumigant, for it is 
toxic to bacteria, fungi, nematodes, weed 
seeds, insects, and animal life. However 
it has one serious limitation that has 
prevented its general use in the field; it 
is too expensive for large-scale applica- 
tion. 

It is used mainly by nurserymen and 
greenhouse operators who are produc- 
ing high value crops. Another difficulty 
in using chloropicrin is the need for a 
water seal or covering to the treated 
area to prevent escape of the gas. 


Special Equipment Needed 

Special equipment is necessary for ap- 
plication of most material used for soil 
fumigation. Hand operated injectors 
which deliver a measured amount at the 
desired depth are used for small scale 
application and for spot treatment in the 
field. 

Spot treatment may be used for widely 
spaced crops such as watermelons or 
other crops in which it is desired to 
fumigate only the area in which the roots 
will grow. Other methods of treatment 
consist of applying a fumigant to the row 
in which the crop is to be planted with 
no treatment between the rows. Solid 
or general application usually consists 
of treating the entire field area by apply- 
ing the material about 6 inches deep in 
rows 10 inches apart. 

In these cases the fumigant is usually 
applied by constant flow applicators 
which operate on the simple principle of 
an outlet tube mounted behind a narrow 
cultivator blade. A number of these 
blades are mounted on a tractor-drawn 
framework so that relatively large areas 
can be covered in a few hours. In order 
to obtain the proper dosage it is neces- 
sary to carefully regulate the rate of 
flow of the fumigant and to maintain a 
constant speed. 

Cost of such application equipment is 
relatively high, but many growers have 
constructed their own machines. A 
number of companies already are in the 
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business of custom soil fumigation on an 
acre basis. It is expected that this busi- 
ness will be of increasing importance in 
the near future. 


Here Are Basic Requirements 


There are a number of basic require- 
ments for effective results with most of 
the soil fumigants. Soil must be well 
prepared and free of large clods and 
clumps of organic matter. Soil tempera- 
ture should be at least 50 degrees F. and 
there should be a moderate amount of 
moisture present. 

Improved results are being obtained 
by applying about half of the normal 
treatment and then plowing under the 
top inch or two of soil and applying the 
rest of the normal dosage. This split 
application is based on evidence that the 
top inch or two of soil, which contains 
most of the organisms, does not receive 
sufficient exposure to the chemical 
fumes to provide good control. Thus 
this layer is plowed under where there 
is not so much danger of the fumes es- 
caping and another application is made. 

It is expected that this method will 
assure more uniform kill of undesirable 
organisms and will greatly increase the 
dependability of soil fumigation. 

Some of the products discussed are 
fairly effective in controlling soil-borne 
fungi but they are not suitable for gen- 
eral recommendation. Much research is 
under way on this problem. 

It is expected that commercial prod- 
ucts will soon be available which will 
make thousands of acres of disease-in- 
fested land again suitable for profitable 
crop production. 


This machine, suitable for school-shop use, 
is a 13” single-surface wood planer. All 
gears, pulleys, and belts are totally enclosed. 
The motor is out of the way within the sub- 
base. It handles stock as short as 6” unbutted, 
as wide as 13”, as thick as 5”, and as thin as 
1/16”. Information can be obtained from any 
Delta Power Tool dealer. 
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Good soil, fine seed, and even 
perfect weather can’t produce high- 
yield crops if nematodes are al- 
lowed to remain in the soil. 


D-D* KILLS NEMATODES! — 
Positive in action and easy to ' ) 
apply, D-D is used profitably by is 
growers everywhere. See yourD-D | 
dealer or write for free bulletin. R 

\ 


*D-D, a soil fumigant, Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


® 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, or 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 
Los Angeles Houston St. Louis Chicago Cleveland Boston + Detroit - Newark 
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A common tool used to make a slit is the mattock. 


Caution Your Farmers 


Plant Seedling ‘Trees Carefully 


By Austin Lentz 


Extension Specialist 
Rutgers University 


@ SOME OF US HAVE had the ex- 

perience of planting a good many 
trees. Most of us will try every way we 
can think of to make the job easier. Of 
course, that’s good. It’s one of the ways 
by which we learn. 

There are a number of different ways 
to plant tree seedlings. The seedlings 
are usually 4 to 8 inches in height with 
root systems of about the same size. 
These little trees don’t need a very large 
hole for their roots; consequently a num- 


Be sure the hole is large enough to allow the roots to spread out. 
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ber of different types of tools can be 
used for doing the job. 


First, Prepare the Site 


Time and effort can be saved on some 
areas by preparing the site before start- 
ing to plant. This is especially true in 
fields with heavy sod or weed cover. In 
old fields covered with sod, planting will 
be easier if a very shallow furrow is 
plowed along the contour of the slope. 
the sod and trash out of the way. Plant 
the seedlings in the furrow. 

Where furrowing is not practical be- 
cause of rocks or slopes, and where weed 
competition seems severe, it is well to 
scalp the sod with a mattock. Prepare 


a 6-inch area around the hole in which 
the tree will be planted. 

Areas relatively free of heavy sod and 
briars usually do not need any special 
preparation. Many tree planters become 
concerned about competition from tall 
weeds the first year or two after plant- 
ing. Usually they need not fear. Only 
tall, dense stands of grass tend to 
smother the little trees. 


Methods of Planting Vary 


The method of planting you use will 
depend on several things. The size of 
the trees, the condition of the soil 
whether it be clay, sandy, rocky, or wet 
are determining factors. Steepness of the 


After the seedling is planted, tramp the earth about the roots firmly. 


a ee A tiling spade is also very handy to use in planting seedlings. 
| 
i 
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slope is usually a mimor factor when 
hand planting is used. Ground cover on 
the other hand is very important. Let’s 
talk about the best methods to use under 
these varying conditions. 

No matter what system you use there 
are three important things to keep in 
mind if you expect good survival. They 
are: (1) Make a ground*opening large | 
enough to accommodate the root system; | 
(2) plant the trees at about the same 
depth as they stood in the nursery, no | 
deeper, and (3) pack the soil tightly 
around the roots, leaving no air space 
for the roots to dry out. Do this and with 
favorable weather, you should get good 
survival. 

On soils that are sandy or of a loamy | 
texture with few stones, a mattock, | 
shovel, planting bar, or tile spade can be | 
used to make a slit. Place the tree roots 
in the slit and pack tightly. 

On stony areas, clay soils, or on areas | 
where heavy grass interferes, the dug 
hole method is often required. Scalp 
back the sod, dig a hole, spread out the 
tree roots and then firmly pack the 
ground around the roots. The mattock 
is the most common tool used for this | 
purpose. | 

The ordinary long handle, round point | 
shovel can be used successfully for dig- | 
ging a hole or for making a slit. 


Several Ways to Dig Holes 


Various devices have been developed 
for digging holes. One device is simply 
a long piece of angle iyon strapped to the 
tractor wheel. Each time the wheel re- | 
volves the end if the angle iron opens a 
hole. 

The author has used an ordinary plow | 
to open a deep furrow. As the second 
furrow was rolled over on the first, the 
trees were slipped between the two and 
tramped thoroughly. This method works | 
only on large trees and in most cases | 
should be confined to species that readily 
survive. Black locust is such a species. 

In the southern states, fall, winter, and 
spring are suitable for planting. In the | 
north, winter is out, but fall is satisfac- 
tory providing there is no danger of frost 
heaving. Where frost heaving occurs, 
spring is the season to plant. 

As important as the planting method | 
is the care of the seedlings during the | 
operation. 

Seedlings should be kept from drying | 
out at all times. When they are received | 
from the nursery, the roots should be | 
placed in a trench of fresh dug ground. 
They should be watered frequently until | 
planted. During planting the trees should | 
be carried in a bucket with about four | 
inches of water in it. Doing this will keep | 
the roots moist until they reach _ 
final resting place. 

Tree planting is fun and it’s easy, but 
as I said in the begianing, you will prob- 
ably try every tool in your tool shed 
until you find the one that suits you. | 
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As farm mechanization grows, and the farm labor prob- 
lem becomes progressively more acute under a military 
economy, it becomes increasingly important for Amer- 
ican farmers, and their county agent advisors, to rec- 
ognize the advantages of “engine standardization”. 


Whether buying engines as independent power units 
or as power components on mechanized equipment, 
there is a practical analogy for the farmer in making 
his selections in much the same way as buying pure- 
bred cattle. In other words, stick to the “blood lines” 
and the “Power line” that experience and good judg- 
ment may dictate as being best for his purpose, 


When it comes to engines . . . it pays to standardize 
with Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines not 
only because these fine engines provide the most 
dependable and trouble-free service at all seasons, in 
any climate, but also because of these advantages: 
You have no cooling problems with Wisconsin Engines, 
summer or winter. By standardizing on Wisconsin 
power, you have only ONE make of engine to become 
familiar with (no tricky gadgets or operating peculiar- 
ities to confuse you or cause trouble). You can get 
original factory parts and first-class servicing, not 
only from the authorized Wisconsin engine dealer or 
distributor near you, but also through the dealers and 
distributors representing leading farm machine build- 
ers who use Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines as original 
equipment on their machines. 


Yes, it pays to STANDARDIZE with Wisconsin power. . . 4-cycle 
heavy-duty engines from 3 to 30 hp., in single cylinder, 2-cy- 
linder and V-type 4-cylinder models .. . for Most H.P. Hours of 
dependable service. Descriptive literature gladly supplied. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 


Two Cylinder 
7 to 13 hp. 


V-type 4- — 
15 to 30 


MILWAUKEE 46. WISCONSIN 


To All 
County 
Agents 


and Vo-Ag 


So that you may be better acquainted 
with the merits of our Accuracy Attested 


KO-EX-7 Brom Thymol 
Mastitis DETECTORS 


in the Green Spots, which tell the Degrees or 
Severity of the Infection, we will send a Tull 
size box—Free—Write today— 
RESEARCH CORP. 
Dairy Div. Buffalo 3, N.Y. 4 


Efficient feeding programs for all 
livestock and poultry that produce 
“Quality Results at Low Cost”. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS. 
HALES & HUNTER CO. 


141 W. JACKSON Bivo. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


On page 86 icieeie the Helpful Booklets Section 
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PUREBRED WISCONSIN. 
| 4 atte ays to Standardize | | 
¢ Single Cylinder 
3 to 9 hp. 
| 
-- 
most 
H.PRHOURS 
Gas 
195175 


Modern farmers everyuhere 
SAVE LABOR 
cut COSTS 
BUILD PROFITS 


with BEAN 


HIGH PRESSURE 


SPRAYERS 


There are dozens of jobs on every farm 
that can be done quicker, better and 
easier with a modern high pressure John 
Bean sprayer. Mail the coupon below for 
interesting helpful catalogs and literature. 


JOHN BEAN 
HI-LO SPRAYER 
WILL HELP WIN WAR 
ON CORN BORER 


This self-propelled sprayer has proved its 
merit in routing corn borer. Adjustable 
boom and nozzles permit correct spray 
pattern, and high clearance permits use 
in tall corn for control of second brood 
borer 


HAVING A JOHN BEAN SPRAYER IS 
LIKE HAVING AN EXTRA HIRED HAND 


Here are just a few of the jobs that can 

ione quicker, better with a John Bean 
sprayer: kill weeds, whitewash, rout live- 
stock parasites, control flies and pests, 
protect row crops, clean poultry houses, 


complete informatics 
LOW COST 

SPARTAN 

DOES BIG 
SPRAY JOBS 


Here's the portable high pressure that’s 
ideal for small farms or special uses. It 
is one model from the complete John 
Bean line of farm, orchard and livestock 
sprayers. 


John BEAN 


Department BF-3 
LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 


. 
Pleose send free moterial checked below: 
Hi-lo Sproyer Form Spray Guide 
(© Sporton Sproyer Custom Spraying Manucl 
e © John Beon High Pressure Sprayers e 
. 
* NAME = 
ADDRESS 
. 
STATE 
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Disease Resistant Tobacco 


Latest achievement in tobacco im- 
provement through breeding is the origi- 
nation of new strains of burley that are 
almost immune to wildfire, one of the 
more serious diseases of the crop. 

Dr. E. E. Clayton, plant scientist of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, said 
that breeders will now be able to develop 
high-quality, wildfire-resistant varieties 
of all major tobacco types. The first of 
these is expected to be available within 
the next two or three years. 

The development of wildfire resistance 
is the second installment in the program 
to improve the cultivated species. Short- 
ly after the study was begun, mosaic re- 
jsistance was successfully incorporated in 
cultivated tobaccos. Resistance in each 
of these cases is effective against several 
races of the disease. 

The new wildfire resistant burley lines 
appear to be a little more vigorous in 
growth than non-resistant lines. More 
important, they have a lower nicotine 
content. This represents another notable 
gain. Nicotine in present-day burley 
runs higher than smokers like. 


* 
Corn Borer Moth Traps 
Not Generally Recommended 


Progress in electrically trapping Euro- 
pean corn borer moths has been reported 
by John G. Taylor, agricultural engineer, 


| U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Divi- 


sion of Farm Electrification. 

Scientists warn that despite good ex- 
perimental results, electric traps cannot 
be recommended for farm control of corn 
borers. Traps developed thus far are 
only experimentally satisfactory, they 
state, and much more research is needed 
before an electric trap can be recom- 
mended as a safe and effective borer con- 


| trol measure for farm use. 


Research on the right type and num- 
ber of lights to best attract the moths 
has proved black light lamps highly suc- 
cessful. The moths seem to be attracted 
by light just beyond human visibility in 
the ultraviolet part of the spectrum. 

Traps including 60 watts of light made 
up four 15- or two 30-watt black light 
lamps mounted horizontally were best. 
This arrangement reduced moth numbers 
70.4 percent in the first 15 rows of corn 
surrounding the trap as compared with a 
check of moth population in an unlighted 
area. 

Taylor found that second-generation 
corn borer moths were not attracted di- 
rectly into the traps as were first-gen- 
eration moths. Generally they flew above 


Jrom the Colleges and 
Experiment Stations 


the corn until they got near the trap, 
then ducked down into the corn and flew 
under the trap. However, secondary 
traps placed below the original traps for 
a few days late in the season made good 
moth killers. 


* 


New Disease-Resistant Clover 


Kenland red clover, a new disease- 
resistant clover, will be available for 
seeding 150,000 acres in the Corn Belt 
this year. 

According to K. E. Beeson, Purdue 
University extension agronomist, the 
new red clover has been grown under 
certification on 9,000 acres in the West. 
Seed yields in these western states rang- 
ing up to 20 bushels per acre have made 
possible the rapid multiplication of 
breeders’ seed supplied from the origi- 
nating Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

The important advantage of this clover 
over older varieties is its resistance to 
southern anthracnose. This disease at- 
tacks clover rather frequently, causing 
leaves and stems to wither and turn black 
with consequent reduction in stand, yield 
and quality of forage. 

This clover is not resistant to the 
northern anthracnose. However, in dem- 
onstrations carried out by county agents 
to date, Kenland has been equal to any 
strains with which it has been compared 
in the northern part of the Corn Belt. 


* 
Plant Rust Resistant Oats 


Planting rust resistant oat varieties is 
the best insurance farmers can take out 
against losses to the 1951 oat crop from 
the new stem rust race 7. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
listed oat varieties Marion, Andrew, 
Eaton, Rainbow, Ajax, and Mo. 0200, as 
resistant to this disease. 

Race 7 stem rust remained a commer- 
cially unimportant plant disease until 
last summer. Then with its quick sweep 
across oat fields in the Corn Belt and the 
Plains States in a single season, it served 
notice that it is capable of causing wide- 
spread damage under conditions of warm 
and humid weather and prevailing winds 
favoring its development. 

Whether race 7 will cause important 
damage in 1951 will depend on weather 
conditions and the amount of oats grown 
that are susceptible to it. 

Early oat seeding, a recommended 
practice, is doubly important as a means 
of recucing rust losses. Generally speak- 
ing, each day of delay in seeding will 
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Need Some Help? 


The Helpful Booklet section of 
Better Farming Methods is at your 
service. Here literally hundreds of 
booklets are listed each year which 
will be of help to ag leaders in their 
work. 

Be sure to turn to the Helpful 
Booklet section in the back of each 
issue of Better Farming Methods. 
Check those you desire, and indicate 
the number you wish of each one. 

Don’t miss it. Use it every month. 


cost the farmer from one-half to one 
bushel per acre. The loss from late seed- 
ing will be much greater in a bad rust 
year. 


x 
Cattle Grubs Prove Costly 


Cattle grubs cost millions of dollars in 
loss to livestock raisers every year. To 
combat them, the Wyoming agricultural 
extension service recommends three dif- 
ferent methods for controlling the insect 
pests. 

Based on the use of Rotenone, which is 
the only insecticide recommended for 
control, the three formulas are: 

Powder-spraying: 7.5 pounds of 5 per- 
cent Rotenone powder and 100 gallons of 
water; or five pounds of 5 percent Rote- 
none powder, 10 pounds of wettable sul- 
fur and 100 gallons of water. 

Hand-dusting: one pound of 5 percent 
Rotenone powder and 2 pounds of Cream 
Tripoli earth or pyrophyllite. 

Hand-washing: 12 ounces of 5 percent 
Rotenone powder, 1 gallon of water, and 
1-2 ounces of neutral soap or chips. 

The average time that treatments 
should begin would be 40 days after the 
first grub bumps appear on the backs of 
the animals. Treatments should be re- 
peated at 40-day intervals if cattle are 
infested with grubs. The number of 
treatments will vary according to local 
conditions and needs. 


“It’s not the onions. It’s those radio serials 
on the radio.” 


For EXTRA 


Profit Income 


For EXTRA 
Long Life 


Fence you need now to pie. extra 
profits from pastures has rarely cost 
less in livestock products . . . rarely 
paid for itself so quickly in extra farm 
income. And, you can make sure that 
every rod of fence you put up will 
give long-lasting, profitable service if 
you insist on Continental. See your 
Continental dealer about this better 
fence . . . how little it really costs. 


“CONTINENTAL 


Steel Roofing 
TYL-LYKE gives buildings new 4-way 
long-lasting protection against all haz- 
ards. Write us today, at Kokomo, Ind., 
for descriptive folder. 

Tr. Mrk. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 


CONTINENTAL 


FENCE © BARBED WIRE POSTS NAILS © ETO. 


Grakmans 


Your American beef-type Brah- 
man bull will add pounds to its 
crossbred calves and dollars to 
your bankroll! Streamline pro- 
duction! Use 


man’s 

or your 

commercial BRAHMANS 
cattle. BUILD BEEF 


271) SOUTH MAIN MOUSTON 2 TEXAS 


You can now have color pictures, 
printed on 8% by 11% inch stock: 


Price 15 cents each. 
Complete set of 18, $2.50. 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
Ne C.0.D, Shipments 


LIVESTOCK PICTURES 


BETTER FARMING METHODS, Mount Morris, Illinois 


Following pictures are available: 


1. Brown Swiss Cow 
2. Jersey Bull and Cow 

3. Guernsey Bull and Cow 
4. Holstein Bull and Cow 
5. Duroe Gilt 

6. Hampshire Sow 

7. Berkshire Sow 

8. Hampshire Ram 

9. Columbia Ram 

10. Angus Bull 

11. Hereford Bull 

12. Polled Hereford Bull 
13. Shorthorn Bull 

14. Shorthorn Cow 

15. Milking Shorthorn Cow 
16. Percheron Horse 

17. Milking Shorthorn Bull 
18. Hereford Cow 


Berkshi 

Hampshire Gilts, F Hereford ag Yorkshire 
Steers, Sh 

* Price 5 cents each. d check or mon 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 


LIVESTOCK—Judging Pictorials 


We now have judging pictorials of New Hampshires (chickens), Guernsey Cows, Jersey 
stein Cows, Shorthorn Bulls, Shorthorn Heifers, Hamphire Ewes, Polled Hereford fleiters, Percheron 
Horses, ire Gilts, Angus Cows, Shorthor: Cows, Brown Swiss Cows, Columbia Ewes, 
ilts, Duroc Market Barrows, Southdown Market Lambs, 
Ewes, Tamworth Gilts, Brahman Heifers, Corriedale Ewes and Angus Bulls. 


Cows, Hol- 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
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SPERGON* 


SPERGON SPERGON 
WETTABLE | Seed 
(fungicide) Protectant 


SPERGON-SL 


i 


ARAMITE* | 
Phygon Past 


Phygon 
ARAMITE-1SW Rose Dust 
(miticide) (fungicide 


This Agricultural Family 
Yields Big Savings 


Seedling blights, plant fungus 
and mites can rob farmers of 
countless bushels of potential 
yield, this year when we can 
least afford it. 

The Naugatuck family tree 
stands ready to serve 1951’s 
all-out production effort by 
saving your crops from such 
ravages as these. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
NAUGATUCK, CONN. 
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Rhode Island 4-H Boys 
Win Boston Judging Contest 


The Rhode Island 4-H poultry judging 
team, coached by Club Agent Roger 
Leathers, took top honors at the 4th 
Northeastern 4-H Poultry Judging con- 
test. This event was held in connection 
with the 103rd Boston Poultry Show, 
Boston, Mass. 

Entered in the contest were 10 teams 
with four 4-H boys to each team. The 
Rhode Island teams scored 2,490 points 
out of a possible 3,000. Second place in 
the contest went to Connecticut. 

In charge of the contest was John 
Merchant, state 4-H leader, Burlington, 
Vt.; John Taylor, extension poultryman, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; and Owen Trask, 
asst. extension poultryman, Storrs, Conn. 


* 
National 4-H Center Started 


Property for a National 4-H Club cen- 
ter in the Nation’s Capital has been ac- 


| quired by the Board of Trustees of the 
| National 4-H Club Foundation, Inc. The 


Board has completed arrangements to 


| secure the unused Chevy Chase Junior 


college for girls. 
The property includes an auditorium, 


| dormitory, and service facilities for 200 


or more people. 

Plans for such a center have been dis- 
cussed for a number of years by the 
state 4-H club leaders. Annually since 
1927, except for interruption during the 
war years, each state and territory has 
sent 4-H club delegates to Washington, 
D. C., during the month of June. Here 
they participate in the National 4-H club 


camp—a citizenship and leadership train- 
ing program. 

It was felt by the foundation that the 
center would provide ideal facilities for 
these assemblies and for other youth and 
extension workers’ gatherings. 

The center will be under the immedi- 
ate direction of an executive director, 
Edward W. Aiton, whose appointment 
was announced January 8. Policies will 
be determined by a board of trustees 
comprising seven representatives from 
the Land Grant colleges and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, guided by an 
advisory council composed of all state 
directors of cooperative extension work. 


* 
South Carolina To Stage 
4-H Club Broiler Contest 


A state-wide broiler contest for white 
4-H club boys and girls will be conducted 
in 1951, according to P. H. Gooding, 
leader, Clemson Poultry extension work. 
It is being sponsored by the South Caro- 
lina Poultry Improvement Association. 

Club members entering the contest 
may use either purebred or cross-bred 
stock. Each contestant must grow out 
at least 50 sexed cockerels or 100 
straight-run chicks. The chicks entered 
in the contest must be purchased from 
hatcheries in South Carolina operating 
under the National Poultry Improvement 
plan and must have been hatched be- 
tween March 19 and 24. 

Contestants will not be permitted to 
use artificial stimulants such as hor- 
mones, and standard 4-H broiler record 
forms will be required for submitting 
reports. 


Pictured here is the new 4-H building which was dedicated last year and is located in El- 
dorado, Butler county, Kansas. The building is !ocated in a park on a plot of land deeded to 
the county by the city of Eldorado. It has 14,000 feet of floor space, divided into an 80 x 100 
arena and a smaller wing 60 x 100. Total cost of the building was over $62,000. Funds were 
raised by taxation and a community-wide solicitation. 
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Oregon 4-H’ers Raise Pheasants | 


Oregon 4-H club boys and girls raised 
over 1300 pheasants for the fish and 
game service in 1950, reports Burton 
Hutton, state 4-H agent at Oregon state 
college. 

The farm youths were supplied with 
the eggs which they hatched and cared 
for until the birds were old enough to be 
freed at about eight weeks. A member 
of the game commission then inspected 
the pheasants and supervised their re- 
lease. The 4-H’ers received a fee for 
each bird they raised to cover their ex- 
penses and to encourage this activity. 


* 
Arkansas to Hold Workshops 


Arkansas vocational agriculture serv- 
ice has arranged intensive workshops in 
rural electrification for 300 vocational 
agriculture teachers next summer. The 
workshops include two three-week 
graduate courses by the Department of 
Agricultural Engineering, University of 
Arkansas, and eight workshops in strate- 
gically located and equipped high schools | 
over the state. 

The workshops will be concerned with 
arrangement of vocational agriculture 
shops for teaching electricity to boys in 
young farmer, veterans and adult farmer 
classes. They will use teaching material 
prepared by the Athens, Ga., office of | 
Southern Association of Agricultural | 
Engineering and Vocational Agricultural | 
Educators and other agencies. 

Cooperating in preparing course out- 
lines and in conducting the workshops 
will be the state vocational agriculture 
staff, departments of agricultural engi- | 
neering and vocational teacher education | 
at the University of Arkansas, and the | 
Arkansas Power and Light Company. 
In the local workshops, methods of con- 
ducting farm shop instruction will be 
given by the professional agricultural 
education staff. Technical instruction and 
demonstrations will be given by agri- | 
cultural engineers. The group of teachers 
will receive instruction by methods 
which can be used with farmer students 
in their own high school program. Ample | 
materials will be available for effective 
application of the “learn to do by doing” | 
principle. | 

Last year workshops were held on | 
adult and young farmer classes with em- | 
phasis on grassland farming.—C. R. | 
Wilkey, State Supervisor, Arkansas. 


* | 
New Sprayer Catalog | 


Fast operating weed and insect spray- 
ers are featured in a new catalog released | 
by the Massey-Harris Company, Racine, | 
Wis. Printed in color and available now | 
for distribution, the catalog illustrates 
and describes two multiple-use units. | 

Both units are completely adaptable | 
for grain or row-crop spraying. Free | 
copies of this catalog will be supplied by | 
the manufacturer on request. 


RECOMMEND WITH CONFIDENCE 


Planet Jr.’ 


FARM AND GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


For Proper Application of Fertilizer 


2% H.P. Tractor 
with B-75 Fertilizer 
and B-12 Cultivator 


For generations Planet Jr. has been recommended for 
the application of fertilizer at the time of seeding and 
during the period of growth, in accordance with the 
needs of the plants. Planet Jr. has up-to-date equipment 
for fertilizing when seeding or cultivating in single or 
multiple rows. 


In the Planet Jr. line of ‘‘Planetized”’ Tillage Steels there 
are more than 200 sizes and shapes from which you can 
recommend steels for various soil conditions and crops. 
Planet Jr. also specializes in Garden Tractors and 
Planting and Cultivating Equipment for hand, animal 
and tractor use. Write for literature today. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. = 
3475 N. Sth STREET 


Phila. 40, Pa. 


B-75 Fertilizer 
with Tractor Seeder 


160 Seeder 
with No. 138 Fertilizer 
; 


B-75 Fertilizer with Cultivator 


LIVESTOCK— 


— 
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Judging Pictorials 


Judging pictorials, which have been featured in Better Farming 
Methods, are available to county agents, vo-ag teachers and other agri- 


cultural leaders. 


We now have judging pictorials of New Hampshires (chickens), 


Guernsey Cows, Jersey Cows, Holstein Cows, Brown Swiss Cows, Sh 


ort- 


horn Cattle, Milking Shorthorn Cows, Polled Herefords, Hampshire 
Ewes, Berkshire hogs, Angus Cows, Percheron Horses, Columbia Sheep, 
Hampshire Gilts and Hereford Heifers. Price, 5 cents each. 


Send check or money order. No COD shipments. 


Better Farming Methods 


Meunt Morris, Hil. 
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it’s Easier to teach 


GRAIN GRADING 


by demonstration 


with 


EEDBURO 


Equipment! 


If you teach grain grading, you can make 
the job easier by using Seedburo equipment 
in your demonstrations. Check a// your 
supplies, then check the complete Seedburo 
line... first! 


MOISTURE TESTERS 
FOR GRAIN AND SEED 


GRAIN GRADING EQUIPMENT 


MAGNIFIERS 


SEED TRIERS 


SEED MOUNTS 


FORCEPS 


INVERTED GLASS JARS 


GERMINATORS 


SOIL TESTING KITS 


SOIL AUGERS 


For suggestions on how to inaugurate a prac- 
tical course in grain grading for your school 
curriculum, write to us. And, to help you solve 
any special problems, our trained, experienced 
staff is at your service. 


Got Your Copy? If you have not 


received your completely new 
"50-51 catalog, fill in the coupon — 
below and drop it in the mail. — 


Seedburo Equipment Company 
758 Converse Bldg., Chicago 6, IIL. 


Please send me your big new "50-51 
catalog. 


The Idaho county agents report a successful 
annual extension conference. Left to right, 
standing, are directors George Funke, Koot- 
enai County; Erling Johannesen, Gem coun- 
ty; Nile Taylor, Madison county; Glenn Bodi- 
ly, Camas county. Sitting, left to right, 
George Cook, Idaho county, pres.; and Stirling 
Schon, sec.-treas, 


New officers of New Mexico county 
agents’ associations were elected at the re- 
cent extension conference at New Mexico 
A & M college. Heading the state county 
agents’ association for 1951 will be John 
Gaume, Curry county; J. R. Chavez, Santa 
Fe county, vice-pres.; and W. F. Zimmer- 
mah, Union county, sec.-treas. 


Edward W. Aiton, 4-H Club field agent 
for the Northeastern states, has accepted 
the position of executive director of the 
National 4-H Club Foundation of America, 
Inc. His new duties began January 1. He 
is on leave of absence from the extension 
service. 


On February 1, Willard A. Munson re- 
tired as director of the Massachusetts ex- 
tension service, University of Massachu- 
setts. His service to the state of Massa- 
chusetts began 35 years ago when he be- 
came the first county agent in Norfolk 
county. 


Attending the 1950 AVA Convention in Miami, Florida were these negro agricultural leaders. 
(l-r), 8. P. Fugate, state teacher-trainer, Georgia; A. Tabor, teacher-trainer, Georgia; G. W. 
Conoly, teacher-traine, Florida; J. W. Warren, Jr., assistant supervisor, North Carolina; 
S. B. Simmons, supervisor, North Carolina; and vo-ag teacher, George Curry, Smoaks, 8. C. 


When writing 


Norman R. Clizer, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and a former county 
agent and extension poultry specialist in 
the state, has joined Hales and Hunter Co., 
Chicago. He has been appointed an asso- 
ciate in the Red Comb poultry department. 


A. G. Morrill, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., has been named director of the com- 
pany’s Soil Conservation Awards program. 
The Goodyear-sponsored program, de- 
signed to award farmers whose effort at 
preserving the topsoil of this nation have 
been outstanding in their respective states, 
is now in its fourth year. It includes 17 
states in the Mid-west. 


The new district 4-H Club agent in the 
Savannah Valley district of South Caro- 
lina is J. B. Williams. He assumed his new 
duties on January 1, and succeeds O. Ro- 
maine Smith. In addition to his general 
supervision of boys 4-H Club work, he will 
serve as director of Camp Long, Aiken, 
one of the state 4-H Club camps operated 
by the Clemson extension service. 


The new western district agent for the 
North Carolina state college extension 
service is Ben P. Jenkins. He succeeds 
Robert W. Shoffner, and was formerly 
farm agent of Cleveland county. Howard 
Clapp, former assistant director of the 
State Test farm succeeded Jenkins in 
Cleveland county. 


Two long-time Michigan county agents, 
C. E. Gunderson, Gogebic county, and W. 
E. McCarthy, Bay county, resigned in Jan- 
uary. 


James W. Dayton, Massachusetts state 
county agricultural agent leader since 
1943, has been appointed as associate dean 
and director of the State Extension Serv- 
ice. H. Sidney Vaughan, director of the 
Worcester County Extension Service will 
become Massachusetts state agricultural 
agent leader. 

This announcement completes the re- 
organization of the agricultural services 
of the university originally announced last 
November by President Ralph A. Van 
Meter. All teaching in agriculture and 
horticulture, all research work, and all ex- 
tension work are now united into one 
school of agriculture and horticulture. 
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When You Give Farm Animals 


BLUSALT 
MINERAL 
* Farm animals thrive on salt. 
But they become still health- 
ier, bigger, more productive, 
more profitable, when fed 
STERLING Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT. For it provides salt 
plus these vital trace minerals: 
@ COBALT — for better appetites — 
better animal growth. 
e IODINE — essential to thyroid 
gland and its secretion. 
MANGANESE helps prevent ste- 
rility, increases lactation. 
@ IRON — for healthy red blood .. . 
helps prevent anemia. 
COPPER — essential to convert iron 
into red blood cells. 


® ZINC — promotes better growth, 
longer life. 


An Easy, Inexpensive Way to 
Provide Essential Minerals. 


@ available in 100-Ib. bags, 
50-Ib. blocks, 4-Ib. liks. 

Sold by authorized deal- 
@ ers everywhere. Write 
for literature. 


@ INTERNATIONAL 
@ SALT COMPANY, 
INC. 
Scranton, Pa. 


LaMotte Combination 
Soil Testing Outfit 


One of the most popular outfits is 
the standard model LaMotte Com- 
bination Soil Testing Set, contains 
tests for pH, potash, phosphorus 
and nitrates, all assembled in carry- 
ing case with complete apparatus, 
reagents and instructions. Other 
tests available. 


LaMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. BFM, Towson, Baltimore 4, Md. 


Coming Events 


March 3-11—National 4-H Club week. 

March 15—Distillers Feed Conference, 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, O. 

March 19-20—Fifth annual Farm Fo- 
rum, Radisson hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

March 20-21—24th annual convention, 
Michigan Association of Future Farmers 
of America, Michigan State college 
campus. 

March 20-22—Annual state convention 
of the Oregon Association of Future 
Farmers of America, Oregon State college, 
Corvallis, Ore. 

April 5-7—Nebraska State FFA conven- 
tion, Lincoln, Neb. 

April 5-7—Indiana state FFA conven- 
tion, Union Bldg., Purdue university, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

April 6-7—Massachusetts FFA conven- 
tion, University of Massachusetts campus, 
Amherst, Mass. 

May 14-16—22nd annual Minnesota FFA 
convention, St. Paul, Minn. 

June 4-7—State 4-H Junior Leaders con- 
ference, State Fair Grounds, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

June 11-29—Wisconsin extension serv- 
ice summer school, Madison, Wis. 

June 15—Chicken-of-Tomorrow contest, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

June 13-20—National 4-H Club camp, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 20-22—State FFA _ convention, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

July 9-27—Workshop for supervising 
teachers, Michigan State college, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

July 22-28—National Farm Safety Week 

August 16-17—National Soil Conserva- 
tion field days and plowing matches, Beth- 
any, Mo. 

August 28-31—Annual meeting, Ameri- 
can Society of Agronomy, State College, 


a. 

September 29-October 6 — National 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Ia. 

October 8-11—National Future Farmers 
of America convention, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 9-10—National Farm Electrifi- 
cation conference, Gibson hotel, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

October 29-November 1—NACAA con- 
vention, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

November 12-14—Soil Conservation So- 
ciety of America convention, Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

November 25-29—Annual meeting, Na- 
tional Association of County Club agents, 
Chicago, Il. 

November 25-29—National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago, III. 

November 26-December 1—American 
Vocational Association convention, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

December 17-19—Winter meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, II. 


* 
Farmer: “I sure miss the old cuspidor 
since it’s gone.” 
Wife: “You always missed it, that’s why 
it’s gone.” * \ 


For Help, Turn to Page 86 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


LITTER or FEED 


FREE toiders for your 
file on these 4 farm 
LABOR 


Me the unloader 
Ly) designed for 

b light 
and continuous heavy loads. Features the 
non-spring roller unit and a quick-aligning 
Power Unit. Will also supply power for most 
any need! 


ELECTRIC 
POWER UNIT 


for lifting and 
lowering your 


Carrier! 


$87.00 


Attaches to any make carrier. Fits any size 
track. Lifts full load in half the time. Abso- 
lutely NO work! 


COMPLETE 
Multi-Purpose 
POWER 
HOIST 
$108.00 


This price includes trolley, 
motor, cable and hook. It's 
complete. Lifts 500 Ib. loads 
as bales, crates, milk cans, 
bags of feed and will power 
other equipment on the 


Attaches to any make feed or litter carrier 
tub ... hooks are adjustable. Fits any type 
and size track. Travels any curve. 


Write for Free Folders 21 & 22 


COMPANY 
EBERTS LANE, YORK, PA. 


YOU CAN ALWAYS 


PROTECTIVE PAPERS 


FOR SILOS, 
HAYSTACK COVERS, MACHINERY COVERS, 
BUILDING LINERS and many other uses 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES AND 
DATA ON “SISALKRAFT ON THE FARM" 
Ask about Motion Picture film for meetings. 


THE SISA\.KRAFT CO. 


Dept. FM-3, 205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, III. 
New York 17, N. Y. @ San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Better FARMING METHODS—Merch, 195!1—8! 
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This Is Paquette Reporting . . . 


...for the National As- 
sociation of County Ag- 
riculture Agents, Coun- 
ty Agent Lucien Paqu- 
ette is the chairman of 
the NACAA Informa- 
tion committee and 
makes arrangements 
for the material that 
appears on this page.— 
Editor 


BOYS GROW CORN IN SPITE OF , 


DROUGHT—Learning by doing is the 
4-H approach and according to Mitchell 
County Agent J. A. Mauldin, Camilla, 
Ga., 4-H Corn Club boys had an ex- 
perience with Mother Nature in 1950. 
Mitchell county experienced one of the 
worst droughts in history, 
of this, 117 members grew their acre of 
corn in the county contest, and averaged 
42.9 bushels per acre. 

County Agent Mauldin conducts his 
annual corn program with the coopera- 
tive help of the Camilla Chamber of 
Commerce and the Mitchell county Farm 
Bureaus. These sponsors put on a ban- 
quet at the end of the year’s program 
for all enrolled members, and provide 
prizes for the top six boys. 

Mauldin was proud to report the top 
yield of 71.9 bushels per acre for 1950 
which he says “is considered to be an 
excellent yield in this county under con- 
ditions that existed in mid-summer.” 


NORTH CAROLINA AGENT'S $3000 
TELEPHONE CALL —The telephone 
rang and George B. Hobson, farm agent 
for Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, 
picked it up and answered. No, he had 
not gone to bed. Then somewhat apolo- 
getically, the voice at the other end of 
the wire declared that “I just wanted to 
call and thank you for what you have 
done for us farmers this summer.” 

“Why, I haven’t done anything that I 
recall.” 

But the person at the other end was 
insistent. 

“Yes, you have too. You got us to spray 
our cotton after we had already decided 
it wasn’t necessary. You conducted dem- 
onstrations. You wrote letters advising 
us to poison for the weevil, and a half 
dozen or more stories appeared in the 
press making the same plea.” 

The county agent began to recall some 
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but in spite - 


Edwin Bay 
Springfield, TUinois 
Sherman Hoa 
Colorado 


Treasurer 


Member of Executive Committee 


ontown, Pennsylvania 


of those hectic weeks in early summer 
when cotton crops seemed hopelessly 
doomed to failure. 

Compliments continued to pour from 
the wire. 

“We thought that it would be a waste 
of money to poison this year, but when 
you visited our farm and took me and 
the boys out in the field across the road 
and showed us that we had about 85% 
of our cotton squares punctured, we for 
the first time realized our predicament.” 

The farmer revealed that he will make 
20 bales on 30 acres, which would have 
otherwise produced no more than 5 with- 
out dusting. Cost of dusting amounted 
to $235, with the machine fee costing $90. 

The voice concluded, “thanks to you, 
I am about $3000 to the good.” 

County Agent Hobson went to sleep 
that night glowing with the satisfaction 
of being able to help others. 


Newly elected officers of the Pennsylvania 
County Agents’ association are, left to right, 
Paul N. Reber, Towanda, Bradford county, 
vice-pres.; Eugene G. Hamill, Hollidaysburg, 
Blair county pres.; Eugene G. Ifft, Franklin, 
Venango county, sec.-treas.; and Charles K. 
Hallowell, Philadelphia, member of the board 


of directors. John D. Gapen, Waynesburg, 
assistant county agent of Greene county, also 
was elected a director. 


* 


SIGHTS SET HIGH FOR 1951 NACAA 
COMMITTEES—President Ed Bay and 
all committee chairmen have their sights 
set high for 1951. By next fall, the roll 
call of each committee in your National 
Association will reveal just what prog- 
ress was accomplished during the year. 

Tom Wingo, county agent, Trenton, 
Tenn., and a member of the information 
committee, says, “We are looking forward 
with a good deal of pleasure to having 
the National Association meet in Mem- 
phis this fall. We feel that it will be quite 
an experience for some of the agents 


President 


.. Vice-President 


to visit the ‘Sunny South’.” In paren- 
theses Tom added, “We had about 20 days 
of freezing weather between Thanks- 
giving and Christmas.” 

The membership of the following 19 
committees will spark plug the life of 
your association throughout 1951: 


AGRICULTURAL PLANNING—Lem A. Ed- 
monson, Montgomery, Ala., chm.; Ray Bender, 
Westport, N. Y., vice-chm., Northeastern; 
Wm. G. G. Stewart, Montrose, Colo., vice- 
chm., Western; S. C. Bohanan, Paducah, Ky., 
vice-chm., Southern; Fred Keeler, Chilli- 
cothe, O., vice-chm., Central; M. C. 
McClane, Jr., Starke, Fla.; Joseph T. Brown, 
Brockton, Mass.; Houston E, Ward, Hugo, 
Okla.; Kenneth Imig, Watseka, IIl.; 
Fletcher, Eugene, Ore.; George B. ‘Simons, 
Cooperstown, N.D.; M. E. Hollowell, Nash- 
ville, N.C., and Lloyd Wilson, Redfield, S.D. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY—Art Bralley, Amaril- 


lo, Tex., chm., Southern; H Montgomery, 
Nevada, Ia., vice-chm., North Central; L. G. 
Cornett, Lakeview, Ore., vice-chm., Western; 
E. G. Ifft, Franklin, Pa., vice-chm.; North- 
eastern; Paul B. Crooks, Covington, Ind.; 
C. L. Flowers, St. Francisville, La.; Karl S. 
Parker, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Alton Perry, 
Pauls Valley, Okla.; LaVerne Kortan, Miller, 
S.D.; Byron Dyer, Statesboro, Ga.; F. 


Thomas, Waukesha, Wis., and Riley Palmer, 
Asheville, N.C. 

ASSOCIATION POLICY—Stuart 
Silver City, N. Mex., chm., Western; A. F. 
McDougall, Concord, Mass., vice- chm., North- 
eastern; John Logan, Clearwater, Fla., South- 


Stirling, 


ern; E. V. Ryall, Kenosha, Wis., North Cen- 
tral; Ex Officio Members—Past Pres., Rex 
Carter, Uniontown, Pa.; Pres., Edwin Bay, 


Springfield, Ill.; 
Sterling, Colo. 


CONVENTION—Leonard Kerr, 
Tenn., chm. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE—Horace Ab- 
bott, Indianapolis, Ind., chm., North Central; 
H McWilliams, Ebensburg, Pa., vice-chm., 
Northeastern; G. L Hales, Jackson, Miss., 
vice-chm., Southern; W. G. Vingant, Port- 
ales, N. Mex., vice-chm., Western; W. B. 
Bunn, Champaign, II1.; Henry H. White, Cape 
May, NJ.; Delores Nichols, Farmington, 
Utah; A. B. Jolley, Dallas, Tex., and Ethon 
Henson, Nashville, Ark. 


FARM AND HOME SAFETY—Alvah R. 
Hecht, York, Neb., chm., North Central; E. M. 
Hauser, Ontario, Ore., vice-chm., Western; 
C. E. Bernhardt, Lexington, N.C., vice-chm., 
Southern; W. H. Henderson, Georgetown, 
Del., vice-chm., Northeastern; E. L. Hartman, 
LaPorte, Ind., and H. E. Thompson, Morton, 

ex. 


FARM FINANCE—Leonard Anker, Minders, 
Nev., chm., Western; A. M. Bishea, Evans- 
ville, Ind., vice-chm., North Central; J. C. 
Boggess, Philippi, W. Va., vice-chm., North- 
eastern; Hooser, Memphis, Tex., vice- 
chm., ei4 Sam Lingo, Blair, Neb.; 
T. O. Bowen, Sumter, S.C.; Leroy Chapman, 
Danbury, Conn.; C. H. Stranahan, Coer 
d’Alene, Ida.; Max McDonald, Tallulah, La.; 
C. E. Lyness, Troy, Kan.; J. E. Morris, 
Ala., and G. J. Kunau, Red Wing, 

inn, 


Vice-pres., Sherman Hoar, 


Memphis, 


* 
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INFORMATION—L. D. Paquette, Middle- 


bury, Vt., chm., Northeastern; . Mower 
Carlinville, lll., vice- -chm., North Central; 
Cecil Black, Indianola, ’ Miss., vice-chm., 
Southern; S. H. Stolte, Arvada, Colo., vice- 
chm., Western; V. W. Peroutky, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Tom Wingo, Trenton, Tenn.; R. H 
McDougall, Butler, Pa.; T. D. Aitken, 
City, Neb.; Arvil Ashment, Basin, 
Francis Bowen, Greensboro, Ga.; W. 
Hanson, Caledonia, Minn., and B. Ezell, 
Newberry, 


Fall 
Wyo.; 


LAND GRANT COLLEGE—E. V. Ryall, 
Kenosha, Wis., chm., North Central; Arthur 


West, Albion, N.Y., vice-chm., Northeastern; 
Lew Mar Price, Richfield, U., vice-chm., West- 
ern; John Stephens, Marion, Ark., vice-chm., 
Southern; Louis G. Hall, Adrian, Mich.; 
H. M. Nichols, Panhandle, Tex.; Harry Beggs, 
Cambridge, Md.; B. E. Thomas, Smithville, 


Tenn.; Gail Peppers, Huron, S. D., and E. D. 
Beck, Robstown, Tex. : 
MARKET & RESEARCH—¥«M. E. Hill, Bel- 


zoni, Miss., chm., Southern; Dwight Babbitt, 
Flemington, NJ., vice-chm., Northeastern; 
R. O. Woodfin, Grand Junction, Colo., vice- 
chm., Western; Marshall Whisler, Medina, 


O., vice-chm., North Central; I. F. Stine, Win- 
chester, Va.; N. A. Jacobson, Herden, Mont.; 


C. A. Hagman, Hutchinson, Kan.; Joe Hall, 
Wharton, Tex.; C. C. Davis, Middletown, 
N.Y.; L. F. Weeks, Kenansville, N.C., and 
George Kessler, Adel, Ga. 


PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT—E. 0. 
Williams, Toledo, O., chm., North Central; 
J. A. Johnston, Seattle, Wash., vice- -chm., 
Western; John Ewing, Jr., Greensburg, Ky., 
vice-chm., Southern; F. C. Rise, Harrisville, 
W. Va., vice-chm., Northeastern; C. M. Mead, 
Aurora, Neb.; Don W. Ingle, Wichita, Kan.; 

Jonesboro, Ark.; Merril K. 


John Cavendar, 
Riley, Kaneohe, Oahu, Hawaii; Nelson Mans- 


field, Oswego, N.W.; E. J. Weigle, Decorah, 
Ia.; F. J. Burton, Henderson, Tex.; B. T. 


Lincoln, 
Fayette, 


Brown, Newman, Ga.; Robert S. 
Petoskey, Mich., and E, L. Hobby, 


Miss. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—C. Z. Keller, Prin- 
cess Anne, Md., chm., Northeastern; F. N. 
Farrington, Dadeville, Ala., vice-chm., South- 
ern; Howard Burgess, Walla Walla, Wash., 
vice-chm., Western; V. H. Peterson, Lincoln, 
Neb., vice-chm., North Central; L. B. Wilkins, 
Norfolk, Va.; E. G. Hamill, Hollidaysburg, 
Pa.; Truman May, Edwardsville, Il.; Kirk 
Winnemucca, Nev.; G. B. Ganyard, Co- 

; W. J. Pernell, Tupelo, Miss.; 
Horne, Chippewa Falls, Wis., and 
Ernest 0. Back, Bartlesville, Okla. 


RETIREMENT—0O. P. Roberts, Joliet, 
Mont., chm., Western; J. E. Purington, Ex- 
N.H., vice-chm., Northeastern; Clyde 
s, Carrollton, Ky., vice-chm., Southern; 
Benjamin H. Schaub, Aberdeen, S.C., vice- 
chm., North Central; William J. Clark, New 
City, N.Y.; N. S. Hand, Hattiesburg, Miss.; 
Bernard Trierweiler, Torrington, Wyo.; 
Evans E. Banbury, Goodland, Kan.; B. B. 
Hudgins, Appomattox, Va.; L. A. Best, Circle- 
ville, O.; Hugh Childress, Cookeville, Tenn., 
and Webb Embrey, St. Joseph, Mo. 


SUPPLIES AND SERVICES—F. J. Meade, 
Marshall, Minn., chm., North Central; Hugh 
DeWoody, Waurika, Okla., vice-chm., South- 
ern; Wilbur Brettell, Cheyenne, Wyo., vice- 
chm., Western; George E. Lamb, Woodbury, 
N.J., vice-chm., Northeastern; K. D. Bailey, 
Pontiac, Mich.; M. P. Pinkerton, Stevens 
Point, Wis.; Charlie Arrants, Columbia, 
Tenn.; C. R. Ripley, Union, W. Va.; 
Russell, Green, Ky.; C. M. Christy, 
Salem, Mo.; . Wagnon, Hartselle, Ala., 
and E. W. Sherrill, Lubbock, Tex. 


URBAN PLANNING—sM. F. Bunnell, Yaki- 
ma, Wash., chm., Western; William F. Green- 
walt, Doylestown, Pa., vice-chm., Northeast- 
ern; Lloyd Cutler, Crown Point, Ind., vice- 
chm., North Central; W. P. Spivey, Little 
Rock, Ark., vice-chm., Southern; Herbert Pea- 
body, Newport, R.I.; A. S. Mathews, Annis- 
ton, Ala.; S. G. Vickerstaff, Sioux City, Ia.; 
Edwin Chun, Honolulu 14 Territory, Hawaii; 
George Hobson, Charlotte, N. C.; Ira Craw- 
ford, Independence, Mo.; E. P. McGee, De- 
cotet, Ga., and H. Campbell, Mineola, 


USDA RELATIONS—Chas. L. Messer, Au- 
burn, N.Y., chm., Northeastern; G. R. Schlu- 
batis, Coldwater, Mich., vice-chm., North 
Central; T. Roy Powell, Sylvania, Ga., vice- 
chm., Southern; Virgil Cross, Jerome, Ida., 
vice-chm., Western; Wade Gardner, Indian- 
ola, Ia.; L. R. Bennett, Lewisburg, Pa.; J. C. 
Amos, Dandridge, Tenn.; Walter Rusk, Hunt- 
ington, Ind.; R. A. Farmar, Warsaw, Va., and 
D. L. Borman, Jr., Baton Rouge, La. 


VOCATIONAL—C. W. Overman, Edenton, 
N.C., chm., Southern; G. E. McProud, Moscow, 
Ida., vice-chm., Western; B. M. Harris, Moore- 
ville, W. Va., vice-chm., Northeastern; Clar- 
ence D. Brown, Wapakoneta, O0., vice-chm., 
North Central; E. N. Stephens, Pensacola, 
Fla.; Arley Wamby, Spencer, Tenn.; Stanley 
Sutton, Chesterton, Md., and C. V. Morgan, 
Oxford, N.C. 


YOUTH—Paul Barger, Waterloo, Ia., chm., 
North Central; J. B. Hurst. Enid, Okla., vice- 
chm., Southern; Theo Fosse, Great Falls, 
Mont., vice-chm., Western; H. J. Poorbaugh, 
Potts field, Pa., vice-chm., Northeastern; M. E, 
Tascher, Morris, Tl.; D. F. Bredthauer, Re- 
fugio, Tex.; George Mullendore, Magnolia, 
Miss.; Cletus Murphy, Waseca, Minn.; Hugh 
Hurst, Somerset, Ky.; 
N. Mex.; S. L. Lowery, Elizabeth City, N.C.; 
Carl Worthly, Fort Kent, Me.; M. S. Burke, 


Jamestown, N. D., E. L. Wood, Gate City, Va. 


G. Marck, Estancia, | 


FINANCE AND BUDGET—Rex Carter, Un- | 


Ed W. Holden, Concord, 
R. Lominick, Vicksbury, Miss. 


* 
A Former County Agent 
Helps India Agriculture 


iontown, Pa., chm.; 
N.H., and W. 


According to a report in the January | 


22 issue of Time magazine, a former | 


county agent in North Carolina, Horace | 


Holmes, was sent two years ago to India 
as an adviser on village improvement to 
the Indian government. He finally was 
located in a poor section in northern 
India. 

It was, as we would say, in a mess. The 
people were half-starved, infested with 
disease, and sacred cows wandered 
throughout the land competing with the 
people for precious food. 

First, Holmes succeeded in getting 
some of the farmers to plant a new kind 
of Indian wheat. In the first season it 
yielded 43% more than the old-style 
wheat. Next he showed farmers how to 
rotate their wheat with soil-improving 
legumes and yields went up to 63%. 

Farmers were now confident. They 
trusted Holmes. Next he taught them 
how to use improved but simple tools. 
The next step was to teach farmers how 
to use fertilizer, grow improved vege- 
tables, and kill insects with insecticides. 

What this former county agent has 
done is an example of how the govern- 
ment’s Point Four “Technical Assistance” 
program can help the world’s less for- 
tunate people. It also proves the versatil- 
ity of American county agents. 


* 


George: “Dull party, isn’t it?” 
Roy: “Yes, very.” 
George: “Let’s go home.” 
Roy: “I can’t—I’m the host.” 
* 
Daddy, does a political plum grow from 
seed? 


No, son, it often comes from clever graft- 
ing. 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


"WHEN GRAIN 


GOES FLAT. 


4 


If grain goes down in your com- 
munity you can help by suggesting 
the use of a Hume Pick-Up Reel. 
Long, moving tines, always perpen- 
dicular, pick up matted, down- 
tangled grain and feed it evenly, 
gently without shattering, without 
clogging on the cutter bar or in the 
combine cylinder. 
Ideal for all small 
grain and bean crops. 
And harvests more 
grain from straight 
Standing grain and 
bean crops, too. 
Write for literature. 


ILLINOIS 


MENDOTA, 


Moving Soon? 


SURELY you do not want to miss 
even one copy of BETTER FARM- 
ING METHODS. If you are moving 
or if your address is being changed 
in any way, please send your change 
of address to: BETTER FARMING 
METHODS, Sandstone Building, 
Mount Morris, Ill, at least thirty 
days prior to the time your change is 
to become effective. 

The post office now requires the 
subscriber to report address changes 
direct to the publisher. If you fail to 
report your change, you may miss 
one or more issues. Please send your 
old address as well as your new ad- 
dress. Write today if you are moving 
soon. It will help us serve you 
promptly. 
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By T. J. WAKEMAN 
Teacher-Trainer in Farm Mechanics 
Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ SOMETIME DURING the next three 

months our local school authorities 
are going to formulate their budgets for 
the coming year. Every effort should be 
made to present to your local board a 
statement of your needs for the next 
year. 

Some teachers have stated that they 
have not had a nickel for teaching sup- 
plies or equipment replacement in the 
last five years. If this is true, it is usually 
their fault. Most of us have been for- 
tunate enough to secure what we need. 
Yet, some teachers expect their needs to 
be filled without presenting their re- 
quests before the annual school budget 
is made. 

If our budget is not included we can’t 
expect our local officials to meet our 
needs. There is universal agreement 
among our teachers that we should plan 
for our finances the same as we plan 
for our yearly program. 


Include Other Personnel 


The whole community profits by your 
department. Thus, why should the teach- 
er battle alone for finances? 

A committee representing each group 
that you teach usually makes a list of 
improvements, equipment, and supplies 
which they know is needed. By groups, 
we mean each all-day group, veteran 
class, young farmer group, and each 
adult group including the food processing 
groups. Thus, when all of this is done 
most of your needs are usually tabulated 
and all the groups know about them. 

After these committees have assembled 
their material, secure the assistance and 
consent of your superintendent and 
principal to ask your local board of edu- 
cation member to assist in formulating a 
financial plan for the year. He is usually 
the key man for your school. He repre- 
sents your area on the board and has 
a vote. Too, he takes pride in doing all 
he can for his patrons. 

School officials could readily feel the 
cold if a visit were made to a poorly 
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Submit An Annual Request for 
Needed Shop Improvement 


It may take several years to get the equipment you need in your farm shop. Therefore, plan 
each year to submit the budget and list of needed shop equipment. Itemize exactly what you 
need. Note the spacious room and overhead lift found in this farm shop at Kalispell, Mont. 


heated shop during cold weather. Be 
certain the cold is not due to your negli- 
gence, such as broken window panes, 
poorly fitted doors, or the stove pipe 
having fallen down. If the forge is 
smoking or the projector is worn out, 
the school officials should know about it. 
However, they depend on you to let 
them know of your needs. 

Do not forget they realize the things 
you need are for the school and school 
is there to meet the needs of the com- 
munity. Thus, we should not hesitate to 
let our needs be known. 


Submit Summary of Needs 


The summary of needs are usually 
submitted by the superintendent, local 
board of education member, school prin- 
cipal, or a committee made up of a 
member from each group taught in the 
department along with the ag teacher. 
The summary should be brief and with 
cost estimates included. Omitting esti- 
mates may cause action to be deferred 
until the next meeting. 

The summary of needs should be pre- 
sented before the formulation of the 
school budget. This may be any time be- 
tween now and March 1. Should you be 
too late for this year, start at once on 
next year’s plan. 

There are numerous sources of finances 


for worthy causes in most communities. 
Oftentimes they contribute to such proj- 
ects, especially when members of such 
clubs are familiar with our activities. 

Many FFA Chapters help with de- 
partmental finances. Shop or school proj- 
ects are used often to aid in school 
finances. Matching such funds with 
money from county and state sources 
when possible, adds to the amount and 
increases local interest. 

After being notified of available funds, 
the next step is to see your superintend- 
ent or principal concerning who is to do 
the purchasing. 

If you are authorized to do the pur- 
chasing, it is normally advisable to sub- 
mit your orders for bids to several re- 
liable distributors. Regardless of who 
does the ordering, when you make out 
your lists, be certain to give all specifica- 
tions. 

When you make out your order, be 
sure you specify the brand or make of 
the equipment you are ordering. For in- 
stance, just don’t order solder. State 
the name and type of solder which you 
wish. 

In ordering any equipment hold out 
for your specifications, otherwise you 
may be stuck with poor quality, non- 
practical equipment, and poor supplies. 
Many teachers make out the orders in 
stamped addressed envelopes and pre- 
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FULLY EQUIPPED 


2-YEAR 


UNCONDITIONAL 


GUARANTEE 


ALL PURPOSE 
ARC WELDER 


180-Amp with 
Built-in Double 
Voltage Arc Boost- 
er. Calibrated Volt- 
age for each of the 
0 Amperage Set- 
tings. Capacitor 
equipped and 80% 
ower Factor Cor- 
rected. Precision 
built with patented 
vertical windings 
and core of highest 
quality laminated 
Silicon Steel. 


HUNDREDS OF VOCATIONAL 


Schools, High Schools, 


G.I. Schools, Farm 


Schools and Colleges are using FORNEY Weld- 
ers and instructors relate that their pupils pre- 
fer the FORNEY because of easy arcing and 


operation. 


FREE AG. WELDING SERVICE 


Free Welding Charts and Lessons plus many 
plans for building farm machinery included 
with each Welder. Mail coupon today for infor- 
mation on our liberal School Deal. 


FORNEY ARC WELDERS Inc. 
FORT COLLINS, COLO. 
Please send me immediately complete information about 
your liberal offer and Free Welding Charts and Lessons 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Means that You Ha 


blem when you buy your 
garden tractor or power 


equipment. 


You'll find Clinton En- 
gines on leading garden 
tractors—-such as this 
Mighty-Man Tractor. 


CLINTO N 
ENGINES 


sent them to the purchasing authorities, 
ready to be signed. This usually saves 
time and is frequently more efficient. 

It is desirable to do all your purchasing 
as early in the year as possible. Too often 
funds may be exhausted before your 
bills are paid. Supplies and equipment 
are always purchased before school opens 
in order that they may be organized. 
Oftentimes, teaching plans have to be 
changed due to the lack of teaching ma- 
terial. 

It is advisable always that all bills 
be presented in plenty of time to have 
them paid during the current year. This 
will prevent part of next year’s allotment 
being used for back bills. 

When any organization assists you in 
buying equipment or supplies always 
present them with the bill. Never take 
money unless it is handled by a com- 
mittee. Lastly, spend all that is alloted 
to you, but—spend it wisely. 


What to Include in Formulating Plans 

The following is an incomplete list to be 
used only as a guide. All specifications 
omitted due to space. 


Equipment wiring for power 

tables wiring for light 

chairs forge stack 

stoves painting 

bulletin board ll 

windows 

typewriter others 

benches 

hand tools Supplies 

6” grinders 

12” arbor saw 

17” drill press lamber 

acetylene welder int 

electric welder 250 amp outs 

heavy duty grinder brush Gooner 

Buffalo forge 243B ota 

= planer wheel bearing grease 
jetater lock washers 

6” power hack saw nails 

tractor maintenance units bolts 

14” drill press tin 

16” radial saw cutting oil 


% HP portable drill 
6” portable grinder 


13” metal lathe 
majestic drill sharpener 


lubricating oil! 
branding fluid 
sweeping compound 
others 


12” electric ch Additions 
dust exhausts 
boiler 
storages 
kettles office heating system 
lavatory 
— others 
sealers 
hoists 
emasculators Replacements 
others motors 
hand tools 
Alterations others 
tool room 
tool cabinets Miscellaneous 
overhead doors books 
welding booths magazines 
book cases specimen 
magazine files serums 


CAN INSTALL 


R-V-LITE 


@ Mud may delay you get- 


ting into your fields . . . but . .. WEED TRACTOR 
CHAINS make good mudders out of tractors. 
With them, you can get into your barnyards, 
fields and woodlots when you want to... and 
save days. They’ll get you over ice and through 
snow, too. It’s easy to put on or take off 
WEED BULL or WEED SPIRAL GRIP TIRE CHAINS. 
One man can do it quick. And no adjustments 
are needed. Get a set of chains now. You may 
need them soon. See your implement dealer 

Insist on genuine WEED TRACTOR CHAINS. 


York, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
coe Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


COLUMBIAN 
WORKSHOP 


COLUMBIAN 
HINGED PIPE COLUMBIAN 
VISE WOODWORKERS 


VISE 

There is a Columbian 
Vise for every need. Each 
Columbian Vise is especially 
designed and moderately 
priced for mechanized farms 
and schools. 

Send for complete information. 


THE COLUMBIAN VISE & MFG. CO. 
9O11 Bessemer Road Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Name 


Place a check in the blank opposite the booklets you want to receive. Print 
your name and address on the blanks below. Tear out the pages and send them 
to Helpful Booklets Department, Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, III. 


Address 


AS AN AID IN YOUR WORK. 


The Helpful Booklet section has been increased to four full pages. To 
accommodate your many requests, this department has been divided into 
two, two-page sections. Each section will run in alternate months. Unit 
I will appear in March, May, July, September, November, and January. 
Unit If will appear in April, June, 
February. BE SURE TO CHECK CLOSELY EACH MONTH AND 
ORDER THE NEWLY LISTED BOOKLETS WHICH YOU WILL NEED 


August, October, December, and 


Unit I 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
—‘Wheat Bulletin” 

—“General Recommendations Bulletin” 
—‘*Weedone Brush Killer 32” 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 

—‘Kill Farm and Garden Pests With 
Cyanogas” 

—“Kill Rats With Cyanogas” 

— “The Story of Aero Cyanamid” 

—*“All Season Weed Control in Onions” 
—‘Aero-Phos Florida Natural Phosphate” 
—*“Barsprout Inhibito 
—“Control Weeds in Tobacco and Vegetable 
Plant Beds” 
~ Cyanamid—What It Is and How to 

se It” 
—*“Parathion Insecticide Growers Hand- 
ook” 


BEAN DIV., FOOD MACHINERY 


Farm Spray Guide 
—*“Opportunities in Custom Spraying” 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


“Ta DDT Formulations for Agricultural 


— (Chlordane) for Agricultural 


—“Effective Control of Fog, Stubborn 
Weeds and Woody Growth 
——— of Weeds in Grain, Corn and 


—“Control of Weeds in  Reeegtentes Grain, 
Dow Selective Weed K 
—“DN 289, the New Non- Spray” 

—‘“‘Mike’ Sulfur, the Champion Sulfur 
Fungicide” 

—Ferradow, an Organic Fungicide” 
—Spra Chart for Fruits and Vegetables” 
—“Dowfume W40 for Control of Wireworms 
and Nematodes” 

—“Dow Weed Control Digest” 

—“Garden Dowfume, Soil Fumigation for 
the Home Gardener” 

—‘Stop Fence Post Rot, Daw Wood Pre- 
servative (Pentachlorophenol)” 

—“Dow 9B Seed Protectant for Cotton and 
Peanuts” 

— *“Sure-Set, Plant Growth Control Agent 
for Earlier Production of Field Grown To- 
matoes” 

—“Dow Parathion 15 Percent Wettable” 

—*“Chemical Thinning of Fruit” 

— “Dow Sprout Inhibitor Dust” 
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CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 

—"“Get Quick Kill of Mites, Aphis on Or- 
chards, Vineyards” (Vapotone) 

—“Get Quick Kill of Aphis, Mites, Red 
Spider on Vegetable, Field Crops” (Vapo- 
tone) 

—“Get the FASTEST, FINEST FLY CON- 
TROL You Ever Had” (Isotox) 

— “Kill Wireworms and Many Other Soil In- 
sects With ISOTOX Seed Treatment” 

—“TAG Fungicide No. 331 for Apple Scab 
Control” 

—‘How ORTHO 2,4-D Weed Killers In- 
crease Your GRAIN YIELDS” 

—“‘Cleaner Crops, Cleaner Farms With 
PENTOX Weed Killers” 

~<a SCREW WORM Control” (Ortho 
1 ) 


—“Scab and Brown Rot Control on Fruits” 
(Micro-Flotox) 


—‘Kill Many Pests on Field and 

Orchard Crops With Isoto 

—‘Grow More Top Quality “Cotton” 
—“Cotton Defoliation Pays With ORTHO 

C-1 Defoliant” 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 

—‘How to Get Top Yields of Corn and 
Wheat, the Staff of Life” 

—*“Soil Building for Extra Profits” (fertil- 
izing of small grains and legumes) 

—“You Can Grow Corn for As Little As 25c 
a Bushel” 


—Ammonium Nitrate Timetable for your 
state 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
—‘Kathon 2,4-D Weed Killers” 


—“Dithane, Organic Fungicide for Bonus 
Bushels” 


Fungicide for Finer 
uality 

Protection” 

—‘Prevent Tobacco Blue Mold With Di- 
thane” 


JULIUS HYMAN & COMPANY 

—“Aldrin for Agricultural Insect Control” 

—“Control of Cotton Insects With Aldrin” 

—“Control of Grasshoppers with Aldrin” 

—“Dieldrin for Agricultural and Public 
Health Insect Control” 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 
—Sample and information on Dilan (new 
type of insecticide) 


—‘“Benzene Hexachloride” 
—“Choline Chloride” 


—“Shell Aldrin 2 for Control of Cotton : 
—“Broccoli and Potato Pest Control With 
—“Cotton Insect Control With Shell In- 
—“Shell Early Frost for Defoliating Soy- 


—“Control of Grasshoppers with Aldrin” 
When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


E. I. DU PONT de NEMOURS & COMPANY 

—“‘DuPont Dairy Cattle Spray” (50 Per- 
cent Technical Methoxychlor) 
—“DuPont Screwworm Smear 220” 
—“DuPont Livestock Spray & Dip No. 30” 
—“New Help to Fight Flies” 

—“Look at the Record—Crops from Treated 

Seed Pay Best” 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 

—“You Can’t Argue With Weeds” 

—1951 Chipman Insecticides, Fungicides 
and Weed Killers” 

—“Atlacide, the Safer Chlorate Weed Killer” 

—“Weed Control With Chipman 2,4-D Weed 
Killers” 

—“Defoliate Cotton With Shed-A-Leaf” 

—“How to Control Johnson Grass and Ber- 
muda Grass” 

—“Use of Chipman Toxaphene Dusts and 
Sprays” 

—‘More Cotton Per Acre With Chipman 
Insecticides” 

—‘Seed Protection for Small Grains” 
—“Control of Wireworms and Seed-borne 
Diseases of Wheat, Oats, and Barley” 
—‘“More Grain Per Acre With Agrox, Mer- 

curial Seed Disinfectant” 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
—“Toxaphene for Salt-Marsh Caterpillars” 
—“Toxaphene Controls Peanut Insects” 
—“Toxaphene Destroys Sugar Beet Web- 

worms” 

—“Toxaphene Kills Armyworms” 

—“‘Toxaphene Kills Grasshoppers” 

—“Facts About Toxaphene Insecticide” 

—“Kill Grasshoppers With Toxaphene” 
—*“Kill Cotton Insects With Toxaphene” 
—(Chart, 13 x 20 in.) Kill Grasshoppers 
—“How to Use and Apply Toxaphene” 
—*“Cotton Insects” 


VELSICOL CORPORATION 
—Bulletins on Wireworm, 
and Alfalfa Weevil Control 


B. PENICK & COMPANY 

“Ryania” (Insecticide, particularly for 
European corn borer and sugar cane 
borer) 

— ‘Something New in Rat Control--DETH- 
MOR” (Containing warfarin) 


Grasshoppers 


| 2 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 
—‘Controlling Insects on the Dairy Farm” 
PR for Truck Farm Insect Control” 
—“One Treatment Control of Lice in Beef 

Cattle” 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 

—“How to Use Pittcide” 

—“Protective Sanitation With Pittcide” 

—‘Safeguard Milk Production With Pitt- 
cide” 


COKE OVEN AMMONIA’ RESEARCH 
BUREAU 


“Nitrogen from Coal” 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 
— ‘A Better DDT for Spraying” 
—‘Pratt’s Superior Oil” 
—“A Successful Spray Program” 


CHEMICAL CORP. 

—“N Is for Nitrogen” (available for West- 
ern states only) 

—“Shell Superior Dormant Spray Oils” 
—“Shell Resitox D-25 for Insect Control on 
Bluegrass” 
—Mesquite and Brush Control With ‘Shell 
Weedkiller 50’” 

—“Shell Weedkiller 60 Amine” 
—“Shell Brushkiller 45” 
—“Control of Tobacco Insects with ‘Shell 
Resitoxaphene 60’ 
—“European Corn Borer Contro! with ‘Shell 
Resitox D-25’ 
—“How to Compute Spray Dilution” 
—“Livestock Pest Control with ‘Shell Re- 
sitoxaphene 60'” 
—"Shell Aldrin” (Compound 118) 


Insects” 
Shell Insecticides” 
secticides” 


beans” 
“Shell Ammonia Bulletin” 


q 
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Brown Swiss Cow Placing 
CORRECT PLACING—1-3-2-4 

No. 1 is a large, strong, stretchy cow, 
she is superior to No. 3 in teat placement, 
width and height of rear attachment of 
udder, and in dairy character. She does 
appear a bit easy in the loin. 

No. 3 is superior to No. 2 in balance 
and symmetry of parts; in spring of fore 
rib and depth of body. The rear attach- 
ment of udder is higher and wider than 
that of No. 2, and her fore attachment of 
udder is stronger. Her teat placement is 
not as good. No. 3 being dry does not 
show the dairy character of No. 2. 

No. 2 is superior to No. 4 in her top 
line, her length of straightness for rump 
and width at the pins and thurls. The 
rear attachment of udder on No. 2 is 
wider and stronger than on No. 4, the 
fore attachment on No. 4 is slightly supe- 
rior to No. 2. Both cows show splendid 
dairy character and quality. 


* 


Columbia Sheep Placing 
CORRECT PLACING—2-1-3-4 

No. 2 is a very thick ewe with more 
depth of fore rib, heavier bone and more 
Columbia character than any other ewe 
placed on her legs, and is a very straight- 
topped ewe. I would place her over the 
No. 1 ewe as she shows more character 
about the head, has a more ideal cover- 
ing of wool about the eyes and has more 
substance. 

I would place No. 1 second. This ewe 
is correctly set on her feet and legs and 
has the bone and substance of No. 2 ewe. 
I would place her over No. 3 because she 
is stronger in her top and shows more 
balance. 

I would Place No. 3 third. A ewe with 
perhaps the heaviest leg of mutton of 
any ewe in the class. She has lots of 
depth through her rear flank and is a 
rugged heavy-bone ewe, but she is a bit 
low just back of the shoulders, lacks the 
depth of forerib, the Columbia character, 
and the balance of the other two ewes. 

I would place No. 4 last. No. 4 is a bit 
crooked on her hind legs, is too short in 
the rump and lacks the depth, thickness 
and fullness of leg of lamb of any of the 
other ewes. 


* 


Polled Shorthorn Cow Placing 


Official placing of this class of Polled 
Shorthorn females is 3-4-2-1. 

Number 3 is outstanding in the class 
and serves as an excellent model of a 
breeding Polled Shorthorn beef cow. 
She has great depth of body on short 
rugged legs and is wonderfully well 
balanced throughout, with strong evi- 
dence of body capacity so essential to 
economical and profitable feed utiliza- 
tion. Note particularly her short broad 
face and wide muzzle, natural polled 
head, uniformity of top and bottom lines, 


and rugged and well placed set of legs. 
Number 4 most closely approaches the 
balance and depth of number 3 and is 
placed second primarily because of this. 
She has smoothness of fleshing, straight 


lines, and all-around good beef con- | 


formation. 

We criticize number 2 for being too 
long in the face and for an indication 
of being rough and “hippy” in her rear 
quarters. She does show excellent width 
and depth of body throughout. 

Number 1 is placed at the bottom of 
the class particularly because she shows 
length of leg and less body depth with 
its unfavorable influence on feed capa- 
city. In other words, she exhibits a 
tendency to be “pencil-bodied” when 
compared with the other three cows. 


The closest placing is between number | 


4 and number 2 for second place in the 
class. 


* 
Duroc Boar Placing 


The placing on the class of senior 
spring Duroc boars is 3-4-1-2. Three 
was considered an outstanding top boar 
of the class and was placed over four 
because of his length and smoothness of 
side, better balance, and much more 
desirable set to his hind legs. Three is 
also fuller in the lower ham, deeper 
through the heart and shows more depth 
of side and spring of rib than does four. 

Four was placed over one because he 
followed more closely the type of the 
top boar having more length and 
smoothness of side and a much neater 
head and ear. However, we do give ad- 
vantage to one for ruggedness, fullness 
of ham and loin, and for being sounder 
in his feet and legs. 

One was placed over two because he is 
a more rugged pig, carries down to a 
deeper, fuller ham, is a little longer in 
the side and has more overall balance. 
Two does have a neater ear and is a 
heavier seeded boar. 


MOBILIZE FOR 
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Preferred power on garden tractors — just ome 
of hundreds of applicati on farms and 

in farm homes—the world’s most widely 
used single-cylinder gasoline engines. 


There are more Briggs & Stratton 
single-cylinder, 4-cycle, air-cooled 
gasoline engines in service on U.S. 
farms than all other makes in their 
field combined. Briggs & Stratton 
Corp., Milwaukee 1, Wis., U.S.A. 


Judging 
Pictorials 


Judging pictorials, which have been 
featured in Better Farming Methods, 
are available to county agents, vo-ag 
teachers and other agricultural leaders. 

We now have judging pictorials of New 
Hampshires (chickens), Guernsey Cows, 
Jersey Cows, Holstein Cows, Shorthorn 


Bulls, Shorthorn Heifers, Brown Swiss 
Cows. Milking Shorthorn Cows, Polled 
Herefords, Hampshire Ewes, Berkshire 
Gilts, Angus Cows, Percheron Horses, 


Hampshire Gilts, Hereford Heifers, York- 
shire Gilts, Duroc Market Barrows, South- 
down Market Lambs and Hereford Steers. 
Price, 5 cents each. 
Send check or money order. 
No COD shipments. 


Better Farming Methods 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


Use the Helpful Booklets Section 
every month. } 
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ARTHUR TOWELL, INCORPORATED 
—“Warfarin” 
—*Banarat” 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
—Gulf Insecticides” 


LONGVIEW LIME CORPORATION 
—‘Lime for Home and Farm” 


ANIMAL HEALTH 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 

—‘“Farm Sanitation” 

ae Tablets for Worming Live- 
stock” 

~——— Worm Capsules for Worming Live- 
stock” 

—*Prevention of Blackleg” 
—“Blackleg and Malignant Edema” 
—“Shipping Fever (Hemorrhagic Septice- 


mia)” 
—*“Mixed Bacterin Bovine Formula No. 1” 


MARTIN LABORATORIES 

—“The Development of Udder Medication” 
—‘Mastitis Control” (Reprint of article by 
Dr. F. E, Martin) 
—‘“Mastics, the ‘Simplest Effective Treat- 
ment for Mastitis” 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 

—“Anthrax” 

—“Blackleg and Malignant Edema” 
—“Gonadin—Its Influence on Production” 
—“Hog Cholera” 

—‘Red Water” 

—“Shipping Fever” 

—“Virus Poultry Diseases” 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INC. 
—“Secrewworms” 

—“Control of Cattle Grubs” 

—“Anthrax Control” 

—“Control of Hog Cholera” 

—"Control of Poultry Diseases” 
—“Common Diseases of Livestock” 
—“Safeguard Cattle and Sheep With B. H. 

cterin” 

—“Udder Lotion” 

—“Veticillin for Small and Large Animals” 

—“Sulmet for Animals” 

—“Colds Pay No Profits” 

—“How to Use Sulmet Solution in Fighting 
Pullorum Disease, Acute Fowl Cholera, 
Coccidiosis” 

—*Aureomycin for Mastitis” 

—“Enheptin for Blackhead in Turkeys” 


E. R, SQUIBB & SONS 


—“Effective Penicillin Treatment of Masti- 
tis Now a Matter of Seconds’ 
—“Penovoxil Capsules for White Scours” 

—‘Hormone Therapy and other Treatments 
of Cystic Ovaries 
—“Follutein Veterinary Squibb” 
—“Penicillin Ointment Dispersal Chart” 
—“Vionate for Pets” 

—"Vionate for Horses” 

—“Dairy Herd Breeding Record” 


WENE POULTRY LABORATORIES 
—"The Wene Four-Point Newcastle and 
Poultry Health Program” 
—“Protect Your Broiler and Egg Profits 
With Wene Poultry Vaccines” 
—“CaponPELS for Tender Poultry Meat and 
More of It” 


ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY 
—*“Vaccination Simplified” 

—“Hemorrhagie Septicemia Bacterin” 
—“Anto Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum” 

—“Brucella Abortus Vaccine” 

—“Blackleg Bacterin” 

—Safeguard Your Pigs Against Swine Ery- 
sipelas” 

—“Hog Cholera—Detection and Prevention” 


VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 
—"Science Safeguards Your Flock” 
—“Control of Cecal and Intestinal Cocci- 
diosis” 
—“Sulfaquinoxaline Feedmix” 
(for tenderizing poultry) 
—‘Hi-Lethol 
—‘How to Rid Your Farm Home of Rats and 
Mice With Ratrid” (Made with warfarin) 
—“Has She Got Pullorum?’ 
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DR. LEGEAR MEDICINE COMPANY 
—“Livestock Manual” 
—*“Poultry Guide” 
Guide” 
—“Veterinary Chart” 
—‘“Culling Chart” 
—‘Pink- Powder” 
—“Tonie Prescriptions” 
—“Screw Worm Smear” 
—“Weed Killer” 
—“Dry Insecticide” 
—‘“Poultry Antiseptic” 
—“Poultry Red Caps” 
—“Coccidiosis Control” 
—“Anti-Pick Salve” 
—‘Hog Worm Powder” 
--“New Louse Powder” 
—“Animal and Barn Spray” 
—‘“Dairy Hints” 
—«Mastitis Treatment” 


—“A-A Poultry Tabs” 
—“Plus for Poultry” 


MERCK & COMPANY, INC. 
—“Sulfaquinoxahine” 


WYETH, INC. 


—“Tubex Penicillin Dosage Chart” 


— “Prevention and Control of Infectious 
Mastitis in Cows and Milk Goats” 
—“Newcastle Disease Vaccine” 


BUILDINGS 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 

—“Instructions for Applying Corrugated 
Aluminum Roofing and Siding Sheet” 

—“Paint It Bright! Paint It Right!”—“How 
to Select and Buy Aluminum Paints” 
—“Pipelines to Profit’—“ Aluminum Pipe in 
Portable Irrigation Systems” 


CELOTEX CORPORATION 
—“Ideas for Better Poultry Houses” 


ZONOLITE COMPANY 
— “The Modern Poultry House” 


JAMESWAY 

—“How to Save Unt Three Hours a Day” 
—‘Equipment for Dairy Barns” 
—“Equipment for Hog Houses” 

— “Equipment for Poultry Houses” 


SISALKRAFT COMPANY 
~“— to Build Dependable Temporary Si- 


—"Booklet illustrating many protective uses 
which will save you money 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 
—“Facts About Galvanized Sheets” 
—“Directions for Laying Galvanized Roo- 


n 
—Use Metallic Zine Paint to Protect Metal 
Surfaces” 
—‘How to Make Galvanized Roofing and 
Siding Last Longer 
—Spray Painting Farm Metal Roofs” 
—— of Manufacturers of Metallic Zinc 


nt 
=... Coatings for Weathered Gal- 
vanized Sheets” 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASS'N. 
—“Southern Farm House, Plan F2-S” 
—“The Construction and Use of Re-Usable 

Forms for a Concrete Septic Tank” 

— “The Modern Miracle in Wood” 

—“‘Farm Building and Equipment Plans of 

Plywood Construction” 

—“Prefabrication of Hog Structures” 
—“Plywood Grain Bin Construction” 
—“‘Modern Plywood Stock Trailer” 
—‘Money-Making Plans for Builders” 
—“Basement Profits for Builders” 
—“Twelve New Plans for Low-Cost, Dam- 

age-Proof Projects” 

—“How to Add an Extra Floor of Comfort 
to Your Home” 

—“Facts About Douglas vie 

—“Northern Farm House, Plan F4-N” 
—“Prefabrication of Small Poultry Struc- 

tures” 


—1951 Basic Catalog for Douglas Fir Ply- 


—“Better Farm Buildings With Exterior 
Plywood” 

—Catalog of Plywood Farm Building and 
Equipment Plans 

—*“Plywood on the Farm” 

—“Building a Plywood Silo” 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
—“Flexboard on the Farm” 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
—‘“Improved Farm Building Daylighting” 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC PLYWOOD CO. 

—*“Cut Concrete Form Costs with GPX” 

—‘GPX Plastic-Faced Plywood for Con- 
struction” 


BELSAW MACHINERY COMPANY 
—“How to Make Lumber” 


REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE 
—“How to Apply Reynolds Lifetime Alumi- 
num” 


—“How to Use Reynolds Aluminum With 
Conventional Farm Building Plans” 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
—“Economical Farm Structures of Red- 
wood” 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE ASSOCIATION 
—“How to Get the Best Paint Job’ 


RUBEROID COMPANY 

Grain Bins” 

~~ to Give Your Barn Sturdy Side- 
walls” 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. 
—“Better Farm Buildings For Less Money 
With Timberib Rafters” 


BREED INFORMATION 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
—‘Recording and Transferring Herefords” 
—*“Plan and Profit With Herefords” 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
—“Going Places With Jerseys” 
—“Jersey Judging Made Easy” 

— ‘Jersey Milk” 

—‘“More Profits For You” 
—‘“Jerseys Are Champion Producers” 


— MILKING SHORTHORN SO- 


—‘Pointers for Pros ective Breeders of 
Milking Shorthorn Cattle” 
—— the Dual Way With Milking Short- 
orns” 

—List of Breeders of Milking Shorthorns 


AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD ASS’N. 
—“Polled Hereford Winners” 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 
ASS’N. 


—“TIllustrated Lessons in Shorthorn Judg- 
ing—Modern Shorthorn Bull and Female” 


UNITED DUROC RECORD ASS’N. 
—Model Duroc Boar and Sow—Teaching 

Aids for FFA and 4-H Members” 
—“Duroe Picture Judging Booklet” 
—“Why Durocs?” 


-FRIESIAN ASS’N. OF 
AM 
—“Holstein Facts in Black and White” 
—“Condensed History of the Holstein-Frie- 
sian Breed” 
—‘Holstein-Friesian Leaders” 
—“The Holstein-Friesian Cow Is the Cow 
of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow” 
—Colored Pictures of True = Holstein- 
Friesian Cow and Bull, Small 


BROWN SWISS BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
—“Brown Swiss, the Farmer’s Cow!” 


AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
—“Own Guernseys, 1951” 
—“Where to Buy Guernseys” 


NICHOLS POULTRY FARM, INC. 
—“Practical Management of Nichols New 
Hampshires for Hatching Egg Production” 


THOMPSON FARMS 

—"Complete Analysis and Ingredient Con- 
tent of Tam Feeds” 

—“Hog Feeding Suggestions for Tam Feeds” 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION 
—‘You Too Will Like Corriedale Sheep” 
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How Would You Place These 
Polled Shorthorn Cows? 


(See Page 87 for correct placing. ) 
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The Newest In Feed Supplements . . . 
Vitamin B, and Antibiotics 


By H. R. Bird 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Beltsville, Maryland 


@ THERE'S ALWAYS something new 

in the feed business, and the latest 
news-makers are vitamin Bu and anti- 
biotics. 

Vitamin Bs supplements and antibiotic 
supplements are both new, but in dif- 
ferent ways. Vitamin B» has always been 
in poultry and swine feeds. If it hadn't, 
there wouldn't be any pigs or chickens 
left because they can’t grow and re- 
produce without it. 


In the past it was supplied, unbeknown. 


to all of us, by fish meal, fish solubles, 
meat meal, and dried skimmilk. It was 
one of the big reasons why these ma- 
terials were essential in starting mashes 
and breeder mashes for chickens and 
turkeys. But there wasn’t enough to go 


around. In fact, the total supply of vita-. 


min B» from these sources in the United 


States was probably less than half~ 


enough for the most efficient production 
of pork and poultry. 


Vitamin Produced Commercially 


The discovery that this vitamin was 
produced by many kinds of bacteria and 
molds made it possible to produce new 
Bz supplements commercially. Then it 
was found that the same organisms that 
made the antibiotics streptomycin and 


In U. S. Dept. of Agriculture tests, this chick 
was fed a basal diet of corn, soybean oil meal, 
and vitamins known to be essential. No vita- 
min B-12 was fed. Weight at six weeks was 
342 grams. 
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aureomycin also made Bw. The Bu con- 
centrates then could be obtained as by- 
products of the manufacture of anti- 
biotics. The fact that one of these 
by-products contained some left-over 
aueromycin led to the discovery that the 
antibiotics stimulated growth. 

Unlike Bu, antibiotics are completely 
new in feeds. They are not essential as 
the vitamins are. Chickens grow and 
reproduce satisfactorily in the total 
absence of dietary antibiotics. But they 
grow faster with them than without. 

In adding a Bw supplement to a feed, 
one must take account of the vitamin 
that is already there in the form of fish 
meal or other animal by-products. Young 
growing chickens need 7 to 10 micro- 
grams of this vitamin per pound of feed 
and breeding birds need about 4 micro- 
grams. Fish meal contains about 100 
micrograms per pound, fish solubles 300 
to 400 micrograms, and meat meal 40 to 
100 micrograms. The commercial B: 
supplements are sold with a statement 
of potency. 


Antibiotics Not In Feedstuffs 


An antibiotic supplement may be 
added to a feed without regard to the 
quantities of other feedstuffs since these 
contain no antibiotics. The discovery of 
the effect of antibiotics on growth made 
it possible to improve even the best of 
the diets that were available before. The 
more complete the diet with respect to 
protein, vitamins, and minerals, the 


The same basal diet, plus 20 micrograms of 
vitamin B-12 per kilogram of feed, produced 
chicks with an average weight of 466 grams at 
six weeks. 


greater the growth response that may be 
obtained by adding an antibiotic. 

Several antibiotics are being used com- 
merically in feeds for growing chickens, 
turkeys, and pigs. They are aureomycin, 
bacitracin, penicillin, streptomycin, and 
terramycin. The quantities being used 
range from 1 to 5 milligrams per pound 
of feed or from 2 to 10 grams per ton. 
These levels are dictated at least in part 
by economic considerations. Higher 
levels of some of the antibiotics would 
give a greater growth response but would 
be too expensive. 

Thus far, dietary antibiotics have 
proved their value only for young grow- 
ing animals. When fed to hens, they do 
not increase egg production or hatch- 
ability or improve the quality of the 
chicks hatched. There is a little very 
recent evidence that their inclusion in 
the diet of sows or female rats in lactation 
is beneficial to the young. 

Since antibiotics are completely new in 
feeds, there has been some fear that their 
use might lead to harmful effects. Ex- 
perience thus far provides no basis for 
such fear. The levels now being used 
commercially can be increased 20-fold 
without producing harmful results, at 
least within a period of six weeks. The 
levels used commercially do not lead to 
accumulation in the tissues so you need 
not expect to encounter an antibiotic the 
next time you eat pork chops or fried 
chicken. 

Unfortunately, supplements containing 


Basal diet, plus a supplement which included 
vitamin B-12, an arsonic acid derivative, and 
a source of aureomycin, produced an average 
weight of 535 grams at six weeks. 
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he!p broil: 


from ever, 


for faster 


These prominent men in the broiler industry agree 
that STONEMO’s extra grinding surfaces do go to 
work grinding feed—hélping birds get more nutri- 
ents for good body growth—helping to get birds to 
market faster—helping to build bigger profits. 


STONEM.O is insoluble—it will not dissolve— 
will not upset mineral balance of ration. It remains 
hard—ready to grind out more from every pound 
of feed—to save feed costs. 


FREE NEW VO-AG 


COUNTY AGENT KIT includes 
special ‘Question and Answer’’ 
Bulletin which gives many helpful 
facts about grit. Send for yours. 
Address Dept. BF-3. 


STONE MOUNTAIN 
GRIT COMPANY 
Lithonia, Ga. 

Barre, Vt. 


tion Better Farming Methods 


are made with 


STONEMO 


Granite Grit 


SAYS...James E. Gross 
Shenandoah Valley, Virginia 
“Our growers got up to 14.7 cents more 
profit per bird by investing 2/5 cent extra 
in STONEMO Hard Grit.’’ 


feed operator, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
‘On 19,250 birds my growers got an aver- 
age of 3 1/5 Ibs. at the end of 10 weeks, 4 
days—feed conversion 2,92—with the help 
of STONEMO Hard Grit.”’ a 


agrees aS Harry Levin, hatchery- 


yes ---Says Arthur Gray 
prominent North Georgia grower 
“Since using STONEMO Grit, we have 
had an average increase in feed efficiency of 
5 lbs. of meat per 100 Ibs. of feed.’’ 


core and feos 2 3 bugs of 


ene of the growing compo 

in vetier feed conversion Per pour 
growth in bigger prottel ; 
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Read how bigger broiler profits 
hr 
EXTRA GRINDING SURFACES 
BAL 
= 
MAKE THIS TEST! 
£ 
When writing advertisers pleare 
— 


gaw one!” 


Myers Water Systems 
for themselves | 


in savings alone! 


PRODUCE MORE FOOD, SAVE LABOR, 
GUARD HEALTH—enjoy trouble-free 
running water service at rock- 
bottom costs. A Guaranteed Myers 
Water System is the answer! Its 
smoothly powerful pump makes the 
most of every kilowatt . . . rarely 
requires attention . . . continues to 
pay its way long after ordinary 
pumps call it quits! That’s because 
Myers has never scrimped on qual- 
ity to meet a price. But value con- 
sidered, you'll find these famous 
water systems modestly priced in- 
deed. Complete line of Ejecto and 
Reciprocating Types covers every 
need. See your Myers dealer, or 
mail coupon today. 


Dept. 
Send free on 
(CD Water Systems [] Water Softeners 


My Nome 
Town. 


County 
‘ 


More—Much more— 
by the Spurway Method 


SOIL TESTING 


Mg Soil Testing is imperative to 
Na OBTAIN MAXIMUM 
Al CROP YIELDS 
AT A MINIMUM COST 
Ca The Complete Simplex Soil Test Outfit is 
practical for use in any locality—trequires 
no waiting — allows for frequent, yearly 
NHg tests. Contains all the solutions and ap 


NO for each of 15 important soil chemicals in- 

2 cluding trace elements, and tissue tests for 
Nitrates, Phosphorus and Potassium. 

C03 F.0.B. Cleveland $36—Complete solu- 


tion replacements only $18. 
ot” Simplex Soil Test Outfits $25 and 


cH | Write for detailed information and 
catalog. All prices change. 
Mn yo 
P.O. Box 2742-P, it, 
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supplement. 


vitamin By and antibiotics were first 
marketed as Animal Protein Factor sup- 
plements. This name indicated to some 
people that they could replace protein, 
an entirely false conclusion. It indicated 
to others that they could be used in com- 
bination with plant proteins to replace 
animal proteins. This is true under some 
but not all conditions. 

A combination of soybean meal and Bu 
can replace all the animal protein sup- 
| plements in some starting mashes and 
breeder mashes, but to insure uniformly 
‘excellent results, one should include 
some animal protein supplement in such 
feeds. The quantity of animal protein 
| need not be as great as it would be if 
| it were the only source of Bu. 
| Antibiotics are in no sense a substitute 
| for animal protein or any other kind of 
| protein. They produce their best results 
when added to diets containing protein 
of high quality. 

The Association of American Feed 


| Control Officials has recently discon- 
| tinued the tentative definition of A.P.F. 


supplement and adopted tentative defini- 
tions of Bz supplement and antibiotic 


* 


Oxy-Acetylene Booklet 


Here’s a chance to find out about 
the indispensable tool of American 
industry—the oxy-acetylene flame. 
Illustrated with many application 
scenes, a 16-page booklet, “Oxy-Acet- 
ylene Flames and Metalworking—A 
Story of Industrial Progress,” tells 
you all about the flame, how it works, 
how it’s used in welding, cutting, 
heating, and other operations. 

It is an excellent source of infor- 
mation for students in vocational 
schools, secondary schools, for farm 
groups, and other interested persons. 
Write to The Linde Air Products Co., 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Ohio State university has appointed Hal R. 
Taylor as assistant editor in agricultural ex- 
tension. Prior to coming to Ohio, he was 
assistant extension editor in New Mexico. 
He will edit extension bulletins, circulars, 
leaflets, and 4-H Club literature. 


We Like the Style... 


. I like the changes that you made in 
your February issue, that is continuing the 
story on succeeding pages. It helps us in 
reading the articles and saves time——W. B. 
Jones, soil conservationist, Crawfordville, 


Ga. 


. I like your new arrangement in 
BETTER FARMING METHODS of continu- 
ing one story on succeeding pages until 
finished. I have wanted to see that for a 
long time and congratulate you on being 
the first to do it—James Hodges, youth as- 
sistant, Elkader, Ia. 


. We like the new arrangement or lay- 
out and hope that you will continue to print 
a complete story on succeeding pages.— 
H. M. Chambers, state conservationist, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


. . The February issue of BETTER FARM- 
ING METHODS is a big improvement over 
previous issues. Considerable time was 
saved and the articles are much more inter- 
esting set up this way.—C. O. Cartwright, 
associate county agent, Hathorne, Mass. 


. I like your change in the February 
issue of BETTER FARMING METHODS. 
The stories have higher continuity—Mar 
Lampo, vice-president, NVATA, Mo. 


. I like the advantage of stories and arti- 
cles continuing on the following page rather 
than having to turn to the back of the maga- 
zine. The Washington News aarticle is 
always very interesting and Mr. Bailey does 
a very creditable job of discussing timely 
subjects.—L. H. Ford, International Harves- 
ter Co., Chicago 32, Ill. 


. I would like to have the editorial lay- 
out display of the BETTER FARMING 
METHODS February issue continued. I did 
find myself reading the complete article 
rather than skimming through remaining 
pages of a story, like so many times is the 
easiest thing to do—Harold A. McCutchan, 
county agent, Mount Vernon, Ind. 


These are but a few of the many com- 
ments which we received on the layout of 
the February issue. The March issue fol- 
lows the same pattern. Any other com- 
ments, pro or con, would be appreciated. 
To those who did take time to write, sincere 
thank you.—Editor. 


* 
It Was A Good Issue . . . 


I want to congratulate you on the fine 
issue that you put out in January covering 
the agricultural chemical field. It gives one 
the information that he should have at his 
fingertips—Harold J. Schmitz, KFEQ, St. 
Joseph 7, Mo. 
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FORAGE 
earning 
power 


A home-owned forage harvester equips 
its owner to harvest rapidly, at the right 
time. It captures the perishable good- 
ness of leafy green forage before rain or 
sun can damage the crop. 

Soil-building grass or legumes, 
chopped hay, row crops, fodder and bed- 
ding — all are power-harvested with one 
machine. Lactation life of cows is length- 
ened. Forage crops are turned into 
concentrate feed rich in carotene and 
natural protein. 

With the Allis-Chalmers Forage 
Harvester, the farmer can follow the 
ideal soil-building system. To livestock, 
to the land, and to the farmer, it can be 
the most welcome machine on the farm. 


ENJOY THE NATIONAL FARM AND HOME 
HOUR — NBC —EVERY SATURDAY 
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FORAGE HARVESTER 


With three low-cost units (1. Grass sickle-bar attachment; 2. Wind- 
row pickup for sickle attachment; 3. Row crop attachment), the 
Allis-Chalmers Forage Harvester offers free choice of the crop 
and harvesting method. Heavy forage flows through the 36-inch 
feed rolls and wide chopping cylinder. Cup-shaped spiral knives 
have easy-shearing, cut-and-throw action that eats up tonnage. 
Advanced labor-saving design includes built-in knife sharpener. 


big capacity 
FORAGE BLOWER 


Wide, cupped-blade fan and 9-inch blower pipe handle heavy 
volume, save power and fuel. Extra long, deep and low con- 
veyor hopper is hinged and spring-suspended. Easily raised 
for wagon or truck to drive through. 

Auziliary Engine for farms with smaller tractors. Easily 
interchanged with other A-C harvesting machines. 


RACTOR DIVISION MILWAUKEE 1}, U.S. 
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The following 
agents and other agricultural | leaders. Most of these films are entirely free; a few 
require return transportation charges. Inquiries and correspondence should be sent 
direct to the names and addresses shown. Order films at least 10 days to two weeks 
before you need them.—Editor. 


cially 


d films are available to vo-ag teachers, county 


Legend: Motion (1); Slide (2); Strip (3); Sound (S); Color (C). 


The Visual Aids section has been increased to two full pages. The section 
has been divided into two units of one page each. Each page will appear 
in alternating months. Unit one will appear in March, May, July, Sep- 
tember, November, and January. Unit two will appear in the remaining 
six months. Be sure to look at each unit when it appears so that you might 
note the new films which are added from time to time. 


Unit I 


“wis CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, 
”" 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 


“Save Grain With Hay” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Plowing for Profit” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 


ALLIED MILLS, INC., ene Agric. Youth 
Dept., Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 
“Waste Weasels” 


Rain -16. 
“How to Weld ieee Welding” 17 
min. (V1-S-16 


“Curiosity Shop” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. sgh. Gam 
icals Div., Adv. Devt, 30 Reels eller Plaza, 


Cyanamid 
e 

Way” 18 min. (V1-SC-16) 

AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, INC., 
221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 

Sto of Nonfat Dey Solids” 15 

S) (If you do not have a sound 

slide projector, ask for printed narration.) 


AMERICAN 53 West 


FEED MFG 
Jackson Boulevard, "Chicago 4, Til. 
“Growth of a Nedey” 30 min. (V1-S-16) 


iracles” 30 min. 
“Judging Dairy Cattle” (V3-C 


AMERICAN RD ASSN., 
St., Kansas City 6, M 


“Beef Production the Heref. rd W: min. 
(V1-SC-16) 


AMERICAN PLANT FOOD co 910 
17th o. N. W., Washington 6, 
the Hearts of cain. (V1- 
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ANCHOR-SERUM CO., South St. gong Mo 
Vaccination Simplified” (vi- 


ABCADY co., 23 W. 
Jackson Bl 
15 min. (V1-SC-16) 

35 W. yy New 


“The 17 min. 
56) 
“Producing Quality Milk” 27 min. (V1-S- 


16) 
“Shortest we Home” (Travel Movie) 33 min. 
Farming” (V1-SC-16) 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO., Lansing, Mich. 

“Better Livestock” (V1-SC-16) 

BELL & HOWELL CO., 7100 McCormick Road, 
The Show 

“The ‘ust Go On” (V1-S-16) 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORA- 
TION, P. O. Box 1080, Louisville 1, Ky. 
“Better Feeds” 12 min. (V1-S-16) 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSN., 405 Mont- 
San Francisco 4, 
e Story of Redwood” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP., 
Richmond, Calif. 
“Dairy Insect Control” (V1-SC-18) 


J. I. CASE CO., Racine, Wis. 
“Pageant of Pro; * 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 
in (V3-S 


Scenes” 20 min. ) 
Farming on —_— Fields” 10 min. 


Wisc. 16) 
min. (V1-SC-16) 
the One-Way 


“Your Own Moldboard Plan Will Build a 
Geet Broadbase Terrace” 10 min. (V1-SC- 


) 
“Hydraulic Controls” 15 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Mo ern F Machin Back the 


16 
Carver" (dryland 20 min. 
“More Food From Fewer Acres” tion 
and intensive + 20 min. wh -16) 
“Where Furrows Be; 30 ) 
New Right” 30 min. 


Your 15 min. (V3-S) 
Chopping” 15 . (V3-S) 


“The Almost Careful Hired Man” 15 min. (V3- 
“More From Your Mower” 15 min. (V3-S) 
THE CHESTER WHITE SWINE RECORD 
ASSOCIATION, Rochester, Ind. 

“Judging Chester White Barrows and Gilts” 
PRODUCTS CO., Danville, 
“The Semi-Solid aetem of Hog Raising in 


Action” 30 min. ( 
With Your Sows” 25 min. 


CRANE CO., distributed by Castle Films, Div. 
of United 2 World Films, Inc., 542 S. Dearborn 
St, Chicago 5 

tep” 3 min. (V1-SC-16) 


& Co. Moline, ILL, distributed b; 
H. Ray Film Industries, Inc., St. 


“Dr. Jim” 50 min. (V1-S-16) 
“The Windjammer” 52 min. (V1-S-16) 
ift” 31 min. (V1-S-16) 


Reid 
ul 1, 


“ © in the Grain Tank” 13 min. (V1- 

“ues & Belting Pointers” 11 min. (V1- 

“Better Performance, Longer Life in Corn 

Planters” 13 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Menace of the Corn Belt” 11 min. (V1-S-16) 
x Your Eye on the Soil” 15 min. (V1- 


“soil "Conservation, With Farm Equip- 
ment” 20 min. (V1-SC-16 

“Early Does It” 22 min. Ovi S-16) 

“Greener Pastures” 15 min. (V1-SC-16) 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOC.,_INC., 
Educational Div., Dept. 1-B, DeKalb, DL 
“Acres of Gold” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Under Summer Skies” 15 min. 16) 

“Acres of Chix” 20 min. 

“Hunger Signs in Corn” 8 min. V3.8) 

“Corn Colors and Color Mixtures” 8 min. 


V30S) 
— Reproduction in Plants” 15 min. (V3- 
“hidden Values in Hybrid Corn” 10 min. (V3- 


“Tre New Chicken” 10 min. (V3-S) 

(A fr ing can be furnished where a 
sound “Midepiim Boge is available, or, if 
not, a printed can be provided. ) 


DOBECKMUN CO., P. O. Box 6417, Cleveland 


1, O. 
“A New Method of Tobacco Plant Culture” 
27 min. (V1-C-16) 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOO 
$48 Dailey News B dg., 6, 500 
Fifth Ave., New Yor ik il; 301 

Tacoma, Wash 


yw (V1 
“Prefabrication With Plywood” 32 min. 


SC-16) 
“Miracle in Wood” 30 min. (V1-SC-16 
“Farm Uses for Plywood” 30 min. WLSC-16) 
DOW CO., Advertising 
Midland, 


“Death to Wonie” 20 min. (V1-SC-16 
“Chemical Weed Conan 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
ic. Promotion Div., 2539 Nemours Bldg., 


Del. 
“Lost 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 
ry CORP., Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, 
Masters of the Soil” 23 


“Magic Agriculture” 28 min. (V1-S-16) 

“aes Maintenance Pays” 21 min. (V1- 

pone Had a Farm” 28 min. (V1- 

“Pattern for Progress” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

A. T. FERRELL & Baw Michigan & 
Wheeler Sts. M 


“Cleaning and and Treatin Seed = Clipper Way” 
14 min. (V1-SC016 


: 
is “Melody Comes to Town” 50 min. (V1-S-16) i 
jc “The Clean Cut” 11 m V1-S-16) : 

“Tomorrow's Leaders” 15 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Hay” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 

; “Looking Ahead” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) ; 
“The Winners” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
a. “The Soybean Story” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 3 

os “Building Profit Pullets” 28 min. (V3-S) 

‘Making Cows Pay”, 24 min. (V3-S) 

“Full Baskets’ 21 min, (V3-S) 

“It's In the Bag” 30 min. (V3-8) 

“Calf Craft” min. (V3-S) 

| “Making Bacon” 28 min. (V3-S) : 

ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA, Motion Pic- 

ture Dept., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

a “How to Weld Aluminum—Arc Welding” 

Pl 4 

AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
Peterborough, N. H. ange min. (Vi-oU- 

I “Building a Pond” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) ‘ 
rte “High Yielding Harvesting” 10 min. (V1-SC- 


RCA’s new 400 Junior 


(Complete Single-Case Portable) 


16mm Sound Movie Projector 


The new “400” Junior has all the features 
you have looked for in a 16mm sound 
projector. It is compact and portable. 
Speaker in lift-off cover, projector, and 
connecting cables are all contained in an 
attractive lightweight, single-case unit. 


Easy and quick to set up. So simple to 


thread, even a child can do it. Pictures at 
their best in brilliance and contrast. 
Sound reproduced with dramatic realism 
and full tonal range. Meets every require- 
ment of fully professional quality. Priced 
within limited budget requirements of 
schools, churches, business and industry. 


Convenient to handle. 
Easily carried. 


So light in weight 
a schoolgirl can pick it 
up to place on a table. 


Write Dept. 0-134 for complete information. 


VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SHGINEERING PRODIICTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. 
fm Conede: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, 


— 


perts! 


|<»XTRA HELP in specialized poul- 
try classroom work is yours thru 
every issue of Poultry Tribune. You'll 


find “America’s Leading Specialized 


Farm Magazine” written on a prac- 
tical “how-to” basis. Every issue 
contains latest details on breeding, 
raising and marketing . . . details 
you and your students should know. 


Recommend Poultry Tribune to your FFA, 4-H 
Club members and poultry farmers who want 
specific information—whether beginners or ex- 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 
Dept. 34, Mount Morris, Iilinois 


| Please find remittance enclosed for Poultry Tribune’ 
be enclosed for each subscriber). 


(0 $1. for 2 years 


$2. for years 
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cee That 
Reminds Me” 


Men Are Blind... 


She was sick in bed, and her husband, 
who was fixing her a cup of tea, called out 
that he couldn’t find the tea. “I don’t know 
what could be easier to find,” she an- 
swered. “It’s right in front on the pantry 
shelf in a cocoa tin marked matches.” 


* 
Give Him An “A”. . 


Teacher: “Now, can anyone give me a 
sentence using the word ‘diadem’?” 

Elmer: “People who drive carelessly 
across the railroad tracks diadem sight 
quicker than those who stop, look, and 
listen.” 


* 
Why Be Partial? 


A young lady of pleasing appearance, 
while stepping down from a street car, 
carefully raised her skirt to avoid tripping. 
As she did so, she noticed a young man 
who apparently was taking more than 
necessary interest in her movements. 

Thinking to check him for his rudeness, 
she went up to him to speak a piece of 
her mind. “Haven’t I a perfect right?” 

“Yes, madam,” he cut in, “and if I may 
say so, a peach of a left, too.” 


* 
Well? 


Small boy: “I’m not afraid of going to 
the hospital, Mom. I’li be brave and take 
my medicine.” 

Mother: “That’s my good boy!” 

Small Boy: “But I ain’t going to let 
them palm off a baby on me like they did 
on you. I want a pup.” 


* 
Misinterpretation ... . 


A six-year-old child from ‘ve York’s 
East Side was visiting in the country. The 
farmer’s wife took her for a tour around 
the place. She showed her the garden, the 
| chickens, the stables, and finally they ar- 
| rived at the pig pen where an enormous 
sow reclined in the sun. 

“Big, isn’t she?” asked the farmer’s 


wife. 


“No wonder,” the girl replied. “I saw 
her yesterday and she had 10 little pigs 


blowin’ her up.” 


* 
Terse Answer .. . 


The peddler knocked at the door and 
started his sales talk with the statement 
that “I’m out scratching for a living.” 

“Sorry, but I don’t itch,” vowed the 
woman of the house as she shut the door. 


* 
It Should Be... . 
Salesman: “Now that, sir, is the most 


becoming hat you’ve tried on so far.” 
Customer: “I agree with you entirely, 
it’s my own.” 
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This planter is designed for planting corn, 
beans, peas, sorghums, and other row crops. 
It is precision-built, ruggedly constructed, 
and designed for uniform and accurate check- 
rowing, drilling, or power hill dropping. Made 
by Dearborn Motors Corp. 


A new self-propelled farm machine has been 
developed which will kave many uses on the 
farm. The basic machine can be used with 
attachments to make a self-propelled combine 
or two-row corn picker. Other attachments 
are in the testing or planning stage. All at- 
tachments are designed for quick mounting 
on a power unit which will be called the Uni- 
Tractor. A product of Minneapolis-Moline Co. 


Left—This machine is made for treating seed 


by the slurry method. It is ruggedly con- 
structed, has “sealed-for-life” ball bearings, 
takes up less than 6 sq. ft. of floor space. It 
has a capacity of 400 bushels per hour. It is 
manufactured by the Superior Separator Co. 


Right—This tractor-mounted sprayer permits 
cultivating and spraying at the same time. 
Available in a two or four row unit, it also 
has a kit which can convert from a two row 
into a four row sprayer unit. It was designed 
principally for use in the cotton growing 
areas but can be used for vegetable and other 
row crops. By Century Engineering Corp. 


This is a new automatic twine-tie baler. It 
has a simple, positive self-tying mechanism 
which makes firm, neat, full-weight bales, and 
sliced for easy livestock feeding. Manufac- 
tured by the J. I. Case Co. 


This newly developed combine will be avail- 
able for grain harvesting in 1951. This power 
machine has a choice of 32 forward speeds 
from which to choose for proper field travel 
in all types and conditions of crops. There 
are also many other good features. Manu- 
factured by Massey-Harris Co. 
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By HERBERT L. SCHALLER, Editor 


Booklet Section Expands 

Last year readers of BETTER 
FARMING METHODS ordered 
nearly 400,000 booklets from our 
Helpful Booklet section. This ex- 
pression of interest in this section 
has proved its value. Therefore, in 
order to better serve readers of 
BETTER FARMING METHODS, 
this section has been enlarged to four 
full pages. 

The Helpful Booklet section will 
be divided into two, two-page units. 
Each unit will be run in alternate 
months so that each month’s listing 
of booklets will be different from the 
preceding one. 

This means that many new book- 
lets will be listed in the next few 
months. You are encouraged and 
urged to check this section closely. 
Be sure that you are getting the 
many new booklets listed each 
month. 

Unit I begins in this issue on 
page 86. New booklets added each 
month are listed in bold face type. 

When ordering booklets, tear out 
the Helpful Booklet sheets. Mark 
on the sheets those you wish to re- 
ceive and the exact number of each, 
write your name and address plain- 
ly, and send to the Service Depart- 
ment, BETTER FARMING 
METHODS, Mount Morris, Ill. 


The Husbandman 

An old Chinese story tells of a 
king who used to spend hours in his 
dress uniform, parading before a 
mirror in his room. He was no good 
as a king. In his palace of self- 
content, he sat admiring himself 
while his subjects starved to death, 
and the affairs of his kingdom went 
to pot! He loved his mirror! 

One night, a wise old member of 
the king’s court got together a group 
of palace attendants, and while the 
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king slept, cut a window in the wall 
where the king’s mirror stood. 

When the king dressed himself in 
his uniform and his medals next 
morning, he walked to where the 
mirror had been and saw to his 
amazement the unending procession 
of his people passing on the street. 
He saw starving children reaching 
into garbage cans for crusts. He saw 
sick and maimed men and women, 
the fathers and mothers of these 
children. He saw the sufferings and 
wrongs that existed. 

He called for simple clothes and 
went out to mingle with the crowd. 
His whole outlook on life changed 
when he stopped looking into a mir- 
ror and looked through a window. 

You have already done this. You 
have discarded your mirror for a 
window. Yours is a job of service 
rather than self admiration. 

Yet, it would do no harm to reflect 
a minute on this thought. What do 
you, as an ag leader, see when you 
look out your window? 


FARMING METHODS——— 


CORNELIUS 


“Yes, I have a question. Something I’ve 
been thinking about all thru this ‘soil con- 
servation’ movie .. . is it a 35mm or a 
16mm film?” 


As you know, this is our fourth 
annual husbandry issue. We have 
tried to spotlight timely articles on 
livestock, soils, poultry, and crops. 
The information contained in this 
issue was written to a large extent 
by people well versed and competent 
in their fields. 

Which of these assumes the most 
importance? None of them. They’re 
not even equal to the most important 
one, about which no specific story or 
information appears in this issue. 

This is the husbandman. As de- 
fined by the dictionary, he is a 
farmer. He is the most important 
one—he and his farm family around 
which these four units of husbandry 
revolve. 

As you look through your window, 
his welfare stands above all else. 
You are not so much interested in 
the annual number of people you 
reach, the number of meetings you 
hold, the number of contests you win, 
or the overall statistical material 
which you compile and submit-to su- 
periors each year. No, your main 
interest is in the welfare of the 
farmer and his family. 

If good husbandry is to come about, 
it must come through him. If your 
success and welfare is to improve, 
his must improve first. 

Therefore, you need to use the 
wealth of material which comes to 
your desk each day of the year to 
specifically benefit the husbandman. 

So, the next time you look out of 
your window, note what you see. 
Keep looking until the most impor- 
tant one you see is the husbandman 
and his family. 

And, needless to say, if you by any 
chance are still looking in the mir- 
ror, cut it out, throw it away, and 
install a window. 
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Introducing 


Each tube contains 100,000 units of PENICILLIN 
plus 100 mg. of pinyproSTREPTOMYCIN 


a new and potent treatment for 
all common kinds of 


MASTITIS 


Now...with the introduction of PENDISTRIN, Squibb provides a 
treatment for mastitis that will do all penicillin does and more! 
Now... your dairymen will have an answer for particularly difficult 
cases of mastitis—caused by Staphylococci or some other organisms. 
Now ... more cows can be kept in the milking line producing! 
PENDISTRIN is a combination of two antibiotics. It contains 100,000 
units of penicillin p/us 100 mg. of dihydrostreptomycin. As a 
remedy for mastitis, PENDISTRIN is unsurpassed! 

PENDISTRIN comes in the infusion-tip, ‘‘instant-use’’ tube. It dis- 
perses thoroughly throughout a treated quarter—remains active 
against mastitis infections up to 72 hours. It is stable, non-irritating— 
and will not discolor milk. It requires no refrigeration—can be stored 
on the farm ready for instant use! 

Tell your dairy and farmer friends about the new, potent Squibb 
PENDISTRIN. Write for new, descriptive literature on Pendistrin for 
mastitis. E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and Animal Feeding Prod- 
ucts Division, Dept. BF-3, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
*A Trade-mark of E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB... NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
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Economical LP dry gas burns 
clean, eliminates carbon deposits 
and crankcase dilution keeps 
lubricating oil free of contamination, usable longer. 
With longer power impulse, uniform bearing pres- 
sures are maintained, the engine runs cooler and 


vibration is reduced to a minimum. 


MM LP gas tractors, the first factory-built LP trac- 
tors in the field, meet safety requirements of a// states. 
Special cylinder heads, special carburetors and special 
heavily built tanks with pressure-resisting MM pop- 
off valve are standard equipment. The entire MM LP 


tractor is engineered and built to exacting specifica- 


QUALITY CONTROL IN MM FACTORIES 
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tions to take advantage of all the benefits of LP gas. 
Economical, high power MM LP gas tractors may 
be equipped with Uni-Matic Power for smooth, accu- 
rate hydraulic control of mounted or pull-behind tools. 
Like all MM tractors, MM LP gas models are Vision- 
lined for best visibility under all operating conditions. 
So, show your friends and customers the way to 
more tractor power with safety and ease of operation 
at lower fuel and maintenance costs. —~ 
Show MM LP gas tractors! Demon- 
strate MM LP gas tractors! Sell / 
MM LP gas tractors for profit! 
For complete facts, write today! 
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